The  fundamentals 
of  fondue 

Dipping  into  one  of 
the  best  dinner  ideas 
from  Switzerland, 
the  home  of  cheese 
and  chocolate. 
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A learning  newsroom  for  journalism  students 


It’s  Black  History  Month 

February  brings  with  it  an  annual 
celebration  that  started  in  1926. 


Badminton  team  tied  for  first 

Conestoga’s  varsity  team  has  only  been 
around  for  five  years. 
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Student  ‘dies’  after  forklift  accident 


(Photo  by  Jason  Sonser) 

Emergency  personnel  transport  an  injured  person  to  hospital  after  a forklift  accident  Feb.  9,  in  the 
woodworking  building  at  Conestoga  College.  A forklift  truck  hit  an  electrical  panel,  causing  the  panel 
to  fall  to  the  ground. 


By  JASON  SONSER 

One  person  is  dead  after  a forklift 
truck  hit  an  electrical  panel  in  the 
woodworking  building  at 
Conestoga  College  Feb.  9. 

Although  the  accident  appeared 
real,  it  was  just  a scenario,  held  by 
LASA  to  provide  students  with 
hands-on  experience. 

At  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
Craig  Stroyan,  a LASA  student 
who  acted  as  the  press  officer  for 
security,  said,  “We've  spoken  to  a 
couple  of  witnesses.  We  have  a wit- 
ness that  reported  that  (he  or  she) 
saw  smoke,  heard  a big  bang  and 
heard  the  forklift  driver  calling  for 
help.” 

Don  Douglas,  co-ordinator  of 
LASA  and  police  foundations,  said 
the  forklift  driver  hit  an  electrical 
panel,  which  fell  to  the  ground  and 
caused  an  electrical  field  with  a 10- 
foot  radius. 

He  said  an  instructor  and  student 
were  working  at  a machine  nearby 
when  the  electrical  panel  fell. 

“The  student  fell  into  the  electri- 
cal field  and  was  electrocuted.  The 
instructor  fell  backwards  and  sus- 
tained bodily  injuries.  The  forklift 
driver  sensibly  remained  on  the 
forklift  and  did  not  step  off,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  electro- 
cuted.” 

Douglas  said  there  were  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  accident. 

"One  of  the  witnesses,  hearing 
the  shouts  and  screams  of  the  fork- 
lift driver,  rushed  to  his  assistance, 
entering  the  field  of  the  10-foot 


radius  and  he  was  severely 
shocked.  The  second  witness  did 
not  enter  the  field,  and  therefore 
was  able  to  call  for  the  security 
who  responded  and  then  called  for 
further  assistance.” 

He  said  this  exercise  is  supported 
by  companies  in  the  community, 
including  Waterloo  Regional 


Police,  Guelph  Police  Service, 
Barbara  Collins  Security  and  Harry 
Willet,  a retired  gentleman  who 
worked  for  Ontario  Hydro. 

‘They’ve  supported  us  by  provid- 
ing equipment,  cars,  uniforms  and 
knowledge  to  these  students,”  he 
said. 

Douglas  said  the  follow-up  to  this 


will  likely  be  some  provincial 
offences  charges. 

“That  will  then  lead  to  a provin- 
cial offences  trial.  Based  on  who 
was  charged,  we’ll  have  a provin- 
cial offences  trial  on  March  16  in 
the  provincial  courtroom  in 
Cambridge.  Depending  on  who’s 
charged,  people  will  be  called  to 


give  te.stimony  in  court  under  oath. 
After  that  is  over,  the  third  part  of 
the  exercise  is  a civil  trial  and  find- 
ing out  the  liabilities  (of  this  case),” 
he  said. 

Other  programs  involved  were 
police  foundations,  paramedic,  pre- 
fire, journal  i.sm  and  broadcasting. 

The  broadcasting  students  and 
Spoke  were  notified  at  approxi- 
mately 1:15  p.m.  that  an  accident 
had  occurred. 

Trying  to  get  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  happened  was  extremely 
difficult.  The  people  involved, 
including  the  paramedic  and  fire- 
fighting students,  offered  few  com- 
ments. 

Those  who  did  provided  conflict- 
ing information.  One  person  said 
one  of  the  four  victims  died,  while 
another  said  there  were  three  casu- 
alties 

The  acting  Scene  of  Crime 
Officers  representative,  who  was 
questioned  a couple  of  hours  after 
the  accident  happened,  said  he 
could  not  confirm  any  deaths. 

Media  access  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident  was  heavily  restricted. 
After  numerous  attempts,  the 
media  was  given  permission  by 
one  group  of  security  personnel  to 
take  pictures  and  footage  of  the 
scene. 

However,  not  all  of  the  security 
officers  were  notified  of  the 
media’s  permission  to  be  there. 
When  a Spoke  reporter  tried  to 
take  photos  from  a different  side  of 
the  scene,  he  was  escorted  away 
by  other  security  officers. 


Student  Centre 
bar  hours 
being  negotiated 


By  JON  YANEFF 

Negotiations  to  establish  new 
bar  hours  for  the  new  Student 
Centre  continue  between 
Conestoga  College  and 
Conestoga  Students  Inc.  (CSI). 

CSI  general  manager  Judy 
Dusick  said  CSI  is  lobbying  to 
have  the  bar  open  from  noon  until 
Abhit  3:30  a.m.,  but  negotiations 
sTiiT  have  a long  way  to  go. 

“The  reasons  the  bar  should  be 
open  12-14  hours  a day  are  not 
necessarily  financial,”  said 
Dusick.  “(3n  student  nights  in  the 
Sanctuary  the  bar  closes  at  1 a.m. 
and  the  students  then  could  leave, 
rush  in  their  cars  and  go  to  Molly 
Blooms  or  another  bar  nearby  for 
last  call.  Students  can  get  careless 
and  that’s  dangerous  to  allow 
them  to  go  somewhere  else.” 

Dusick  said  the  college  has  con-’ 


cems  about  people  on  the  premis- 
es late  at  night. 

CSI  is  trying  to  switch  its  liquor 
licence  from  the  Sanctuary  to  the 
Student  Centre,  which  needs  to 
be  approved  by  the  alcohol  and 
gaming  commission  and  a fire 
marshal.  The  bar  will  be  5,500 
square  feet,  two  levels  and  will 
seat  300-400  people. 

Dusick  said  CSI  will  make  the 
application  for  the  liquor  licence 
in  May  or  June.  It  takes  approxi- 
mately six  to  eight  weeks  to  be 
reviewed.  By  September  every- 
thing should  be  finalized. 

She  said  if  the  bar  is  open  Ifom 
noon  to  at  least  2 a.m.,  there  has 
to  be  at  least  two  bartenders 
scheduled  although  she  doesn’t 
know  how  busy  it  will  be. 

“There  is  no  guarantee  stu- 
dents will  want  to  drink  at  noon,” 
she  said. 


RAs  make  residence  life 
easier  for  students 


By  JON  MOLSON 

For  many  people,  being  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time  can  be 
an  overwhelming  experience, 
which  is  even  more  intimidating 
when  the  stresses  of  attending  post- 
secondary education  are  involved. 
Residence  has  attempted  to  make 
this  transition  a little  easier  for  stu- 
dents by  employing  resident  advis- 
ers (RAs). 

Residence  started  off  with  seven 
RAs  in  2005  and  currently  has  a 
total  of  six.  They  are  looking  to 
increase  that  number  to  seven  by 
September  and  on  Feb.  8 the 
annual  interviewing  process  was 
held. 

“RAs  are  probably  some  of  the 
most  important  people  at  resi- 
dence,” said  Ryan  Connell,  who  is 
currently  filling  in  with  Krista 
Stenvers  as  the  residence  life,.co- 
ordinator.  “They’re  the  people  you 
can  go  to  if  you  need  any  help  and 
the  ones  who  are  actually  responsi- 
ble for  organizing  events.” 

Students  interested  in  becoming 


an  RA  must  first  submit  a resume 
and  then  fill  out  a form,  which  asks 
questions  including  what  they 
believe  the  expectations  and  duties 
would  be  for  this  particular  posi- 
tion. Students  must  also  provide 
three  references  for  credibility  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  requirements  in 
order  to  become  an  RA  is  that  stu- 
dents must  live  on  residence. 

Connell  was  an  RA  last  year  and 
thus  has  a lot  of  insight  into  the 
demands  of  the  job. 

‘They’re  the  people 
you  can  go  to  if  you  need 
any  help.” 

Ryan  Connell, 
residence  life  co-ordinator 

“RAs  are  in  charge  of  all  the 
activities  that  go  on  as  well  as 
being  responsible  for  organizing 
and  promoting  them,”  Connell 
said.  “Trying  to  get  students  out  of 
the  rooms  is  one  of  the  biggest 
things  here  at  Conestoga.  We  don’t 


want  people  just  hiding  in  their 
rooms  for  the  entire  month,  we 
want  to  see  people’s  faces,  who  are 
coming  out  to  have  fun  and  have  a 
good  time.” 

Connell,  along  with  Stenvers,  are 
in  charge  of  residence  life  and  the 
activities  that  go  on  at  residence. 
He  also  helps  manage  the  RAs  by 
providing  guidance  or  assistance 
when  needed. 

Connell  said  students  can 
increase  their  chances  of  becoming 
an  RA  by  being  good  at  dealing 
with  diverse  scenarios.  He  said 
during  the  interview  process  an 
interview  panel  sits  down  and  asks 
about  four  questions  each  before 
moving  on  to  situational  questions 
such  as  ‘If  you  were  in  this  situa- 
tion, how  would  you  react.’ 

“We  ask  them  things  along  the 
line  of  ‘what  emergency  situations 
have  you  been  involved  in,  maybe 
that  you  had  to  react  quickly  to  and 
how  did  you  react  to  that,”  he  said. 
“After  that  we  go  though  a situa- 
tional role  playing.” 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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Now  deep  thoughts 
...with  Conestoga  College 

Random  questions  answered  by  random  students 

What  superhero  should  they 
make  a movie  of  next? 


“They  should  make  a 
movie  about  Master 
Planning  Man.” 

Andrew  Ballantyne, 
second-year  materials  and 
operations  management 


“A  movie  about  the  adven- 
tures of  Super  Worm.” 

Nalolit  Supounpitek, 
third-year  accounting 


“They  should  make  yet 
another  Batman  movie.” 

Alim  Dhrolia, 
second-year 
general  business 


“They  should  make  the 
Rice  Crispy  dudes  the 
next  hit.” 

Stephanie  Kressler, 
first-year  BScN 


“I  think  it’s  time  they  make 
a Radioactive  Man  and 
Fallout  Boy  movie.” 

Andrew  Leith, 
second-year 
public  relations 


“I  wouldn’t  mind  seeing 
Captain  Crunch  duking  it 
out  on  the  big  screen.” 

Matt  Knapp, 
third-year  marketing 


“A  movie  about  the 
Green  Lantern.” 

Michelle  Sage, 
first-year  broadcasting 


Smile  Conestoga,  you  could  be  our  next  respondent! 


Magazine  promotes 
cultural  awareness  * 


By  PAIGE  HILTON 

How  much  do  you  know  about 
different  cultures?  What  about  your 
own? 

A local  publisher  is  working  to 
fill  the  gap  between  African  and 
Caribbean  cultures  in  Waterloo 
Region  and  Guelph  by  providing  a 
channel  of  communication. 

It  comes  in  the  form  of  Link 
Newsmagazine.  Editor  and  publish- 
er Sylma  Fletcher  said  she  hopes  the 
magazine  will  “continue  the  growths 
in  awareness  of  one’s  own  culmre, 
growths  in  communication  and  shar- 
ing of  cultures  and  enrich  the  experi- 
ence and  fabric  of  our  area.” 

The  first  edition  of  the  magazine 
hit  stands  for  February  and  March  - 
and  just  in  time  - since  February  is 
Black  History/African  Heritage 
Month. 

Fletcher  was  recently  featured  in 
an  article  in  The  Record  about  her 

csi 

copiers 

accepting 

plastic 

By  JON  YANEFF 

Students  no  longer  need  to 
beg  for  spare  change  in  order 
to  do  photocopying  at  the  col- 
lege. 

On  Feb.  10,  three  Conestoga 
Students  Inc.  (CSI)  photo- 
copiers were  upgraded, 
enabling  students  to  use  their 
student  cards. 

“Students  can  come  into  the 
CSI  office  and  load  $2,  $5,  etc. 
on  the  magnetic  stripe  of  the 
student  card,  then  you  can 
swipe  your  card  on  the  copiers,” 
said  CSI  general  manager  Judy 
Dusick. 

She  said  the  three  hallway 
copiers,  which  students  had  to 
use  coins  to  operate,  were 
upgraded  because  they  were 
about  eight  years  old.  The 
copiers  are  located  outside  the 
business  wing,  in  the  self- 
serve  area  in  the  CSI  office 
and  in  the  tech  wing.  The 
colour  copier  in  the  CSI  office 
was  replaced  at  the  same  time. 

CSI  vice-president  Andrew 
Mercier  said  the  new  copiers 
should  be  beneficial  to  stu- 
dents. 

“I’m  very  excited  students 
will  be  able  to  use  the  swipe 
card  on  the  student  card  like 
universities  do,”  he  said. 

Dusick  said  the  change  in 
copiers  is  a matter  of  conven- 
ience. 

“There’s  been  a change  in 
society  where  people  u.se  quick 
cards,  such  as  debt  or  charge 
cards,”  she  said.  “So  when 
someone  doesn't  have  the  right 
change  it  makes  it  easier  just  to 
swipe  their  student  cards.” 


debuting  magazine  and  said  in  the 
article  the  magazine  began  as  a 
hobby  when  she  was  completing 
her  master’s  of  business  adminis- 
tration at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  (WLU). 

Fletcher  is  also  a former  student 
of  Conestoga  College,  having  com- 
pleted the  career  development 
practitioner  program. 

There  can  always  be  more  educa- 
tion about  Black  History  Month, 
said  Fletcher,  and  she  pointed  out 
the  Kitchener  Public  Library  has 
compiled  a good  list  of  books  on 
the  subject. 

“I  prefer  to  focus  on  the  fact  that 
awareness  and  use  is  growing  and 
to  encourage  that  growth.  As 
awareness  grows,  all  people  bene- 
fit,” she  said. 

Fletcher  estimates  her  circulation 
could  reach  6,000  people  but  said  it 
may  take  a few  issues  to  reach 
them  all. 


Her  future  goals  include  commu- 
nity picnics,  entertainment  shows  to 
provide  an  audience  for  local  artists 
and  events  for  children,  as  they  tend 
to  be  left  out,  Fletcher  added. 

Link  is  free  and  published  every 
two  months.  It  is  available  in  local 
Caribbean  stories,  businesses, 
restaurants  and  at  student  associa- 
tion offices  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  and  WLU,  according  to 
The  Record. 

Link’s  current  issue  has  many 
community  events  listed  celebrat- 
ing Black  History  Month,  includ- 
ing a keynote  speaker  and  other 
entertainment  in  the  rotunda  at 
Kitchener  City  Hall,  provided  by 
the  African-Canadian  Association 
of  Waterloo  Region  and  the  African 
Women’s  Alliance  of  Waterloo 
Region.  The  event  will  be  held  Feb. 
25  from  5 to  10  p.m.  and  admission 
is  $10  or  free  for  children  under  10 
years  of  age. 


(Photo  by  Chantelle  Timperty) 


Cupids  selling  carnations 

Sandra  MacKinnon,  a former  social  services  student,  Monica 
Himmelman  and  Izabela  Piasecka-Latour,  both  from  development 
and  alumni  relations,  sell  carnations  for  Valentine’s  Day. 


RAs  at  resicJence 
there  for  students 


Continued  from  Page  1 

He  said  it  is  not  a conventional 
interview  process. 

There  are  a lot  of  responsibilities 
that  you  don’t  really  consider  when 
you  have  to  take  on  the  job,”  he 
said.  “I  mean,  we  always  say  that 
you’re  acting  as  a mother,  a friend, 
a counsellor,  a teacher  and  a priest 
in  a way  because  you  are  taking  on 
all  these  roles  as  a resident  adviser. 
So,  if  somebody  needs  that  help 
you  know  that  you  have  to  jump  in 
and  help  them  at  anytime.” 

Interviews  are  held  once  a year 
and  take  approximately  half  an 
hour  for  each  person  to  complete. 

Connell  said  there  are  many 
advantages  to  being  an  RA. 

“It  looks  great  on  your  resume, 
which  a lot  of  people  realize  it  is 
not  one  of  the  easiest  jobs,  as  you 
could  possibly  imagine,  because 
you  are  dealing  with  .so  many  dif- 
ferent situational  conflicts  all  at 
once,  as  well  as  you  are  taking  on 
more  of  a leadership  role  too,”  he 
said. 

He  said  RAs  don’t  make  an 
hourly  wage. 

“RAs  get  paid  back  half  of  their 


resident  fees  over  the  course  of 
the  eight  months,  so  it  is  not  a job 
you  really  go  into  to  get  an  hourly 
pay  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but 
they  are  rewarded.  Every 
December  and  every  April,  we 
evaluate  the  resident  advisers  and 
they  are  able  to  win  up  to  a $500 
honorarium  bonus  based  on  how 
well  they  might  have  done 
throughout  that  semester,” 
Connell  said.  “For  the  students 
who  have  taken  on  well  beyond 
the  minimum  requirements  of  a 
resident  adviser,  than  we’re  going 
to  try  and  reward  them  as  best  we 
can.” 

Although  Connell  is  pleasel^^h 
the  progress  made  this  year,  he  is 
even  more  optimistic  about  the 
future. 

“Right  now,  it  looks  like  we  have 
a very  healthy  team  for  next  year 
and  I’m  really  excited  to  see  all  the 
activities  and  events  that  we  will  be 
able  to  plan  for  that  point,”  he  said. 
“The  team  seems  to  be  very  excit- 
ed and  pumped  to  be  able  to  do  it, 
so  I am  more  than  happy  and  excit- 
ed to  be  able  to  work  with  them  for 
next  year.” 
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Connecting 


By  TARA  RICKER 

Do  you  ever  wish  you  had  the 
luxury  of  being  pampered  every- 
day? Someone  waiting  on  you  hand 
and  foot? 

Women  of  all  ages  had  the 
chance  to  indulge  in  such  an  expe- 
rience at  the  Total  Woman  Show  at 
Bingeman  Park  in  Kitchener,  Feb. 
1 1 and  12. 

The  show  included  128  exciting 
exhibitors,  dynamic  speakers, 
workshops  and  delicious  cooking 
stage  demos. 

"The  show  started  as  a small  dis- 
play in  Kitchener  four  years  ago 
and  it  has  continued  to  get  bigger 
each  year,”  said  Carolyn  Parks,  the 
show's  producer. 

More  than  2,500  women  were 
expected  to  attend  the  show  this 
year  she  said. 

Parks  is  also  the  president  of 
Outstanding  Women  Speakers 
Incorporated,  which  is  an  interna- 
tional all-women’s  speakers  bureau 
representing  leaders,  keynote  speak- 


ers and  entertainers  from  across 
Canada,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K. 

The  focus  of  this  year’s  show  was 
learning,  laughing,  living  it  up,  let’s 
connect. 

"Women  are  not  putting  them- 
selves first  99.9  per  cent  of  the 
time,”  said  Parks.  "This  show 
allows  women  to  take  a day  to  con- 
nect with  themselves." 

The  show  allows  women  to  inves- 
tigate a variety  of  alternatives  to 
achieve  a balanced  and  healthy 
lifestyle. 

Food  diva,  Maribel  Linfield.  was 
a new  attraction  to  the  show  this 
year. 

1. infield,  otherwise  known  as  The 
Food  Diva,  has  been  seen  most 
recently  on  HGTV,  along  with 
other  television  shows. 

She  demonstrated  how  to  make 
healthy  foods  that  would  please  the 
taste  buds  of  even  the  toughest  crit- 
ics. including  her  famous  dark 
chocolate  and  black  pepper  cook- 
ies. 

"My  mother  and  I came  to  the 


with  your  inner  self 


show  last  year  and  had  a great 
time,”  said  Lindsay  Wagner  of 
Waterloo.  “We  decided  to  come 
again  this  year  because  it’s  such  a 
great  opportunity  for  us  to  spend 
time  together.” 

Wagner  said  attending  the  show 
allows  her  and  her  mom  to  indulge 
in  things  they  like  doing  most,  like 
shopping. 

“This  is  my  first  time  at  the 
show  and  I cannot  believe  all  the 
variety,”  said  Meagan  Williams, 
of  Kitchener.  “It’s  a one-stop 
shop  to  find  out  about  everything 
under  the  sun  about  living  a better 
lifestyle.” 

The  Total  Woman  Show  is  going 
to  be  held  in  Hamilton  at  the 
Hamilton  Convention  Centre 
March  11  and  12  and  also  in 
London  at  the  London  Western  Fair 
March  1 8 and  1 9. 

Tickets  are  $10  for  adults,  $8  for 
students  or  $15  for  a weekend  pass. 

For  more  information  visit  the 
Total  Woman  Show  website  at 
WWW. totalwomanshow.com . 


(Photo  by  Tara  Ricker) 


Receiving  henna  temporary  tattoos  was  one  of  the  activities 
women  had  a chance  to  participate  in  at  the  fourth  annual  Total 
Woman  Show  at  Bingeman  Park,  in  Kitchener,  on  Feb.  11  and  12. 
Mehendhi  Paiput,  a henna  tattoo  artist,  drew  ancient  eastern  art 
on  the  hands  of  many  who  attended. 


Complete  tech  survey  and  win  an  iPod! 


By  JONYANEFF 

During  a Conestoga  Students  Inc. 
(CSl)  meeting  Feb.  8,  Richard 
Gibson  presented  a technology 
enhancement  fee  satisfaction  and 
priorities  survey,  which  will  be 
available  for  full-time  students  to 
take  online,  either  at  the  college  or 


a their  home,  later  this  month. 

Gibson,  chief  officer,  information 
technology  services  at  the  college, 
said  a random  draw  of  participants’ 
names  will  be  made  and  prizes 
awarded,  in  order  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation. 

"The  survey  will  be  promoted  by 
giving  away  at  least  three  iPod 


Nanos  as  prizes,”  he  said. 

He  said  38  questions  will  be  on 
the  survey,  which  shouldn’t  take 
more  than  10  minutes  to  complete. 

The  survey  measures  student  sat- 
isfaction with  services  and  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  college  and 
funded  primarily  through  the  tech- 
nology enhancement  fee. 


CSI  general  manager  Judy  Dusick 
said  the  survey  will  ask  questions 
about  computer  labs,  such  as  the 
huge  amount  of  paper  being  wasted, 
the  temperature  and  the  air  circula- 
tion in  the  computer  labs. 

“The  college  wants  to  find  out 
from  the  students  what  happens 
inside  the  open  access  labs 


throughout  the  college,”  she  said. 
“We  want  to  track  the  results  of  the 
statistics  that  are  in  the  survey.” 

Other  questions  on  the  survey  are 
about  satisfaction  with  the  comput- 
ers, the  software  and  the  classroom 
environment  in  the  labs. 

Such  a survey  hasn’t  been  con- 
ducted in  a number  of  years. 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

for  the 

AUBREY  HAGAR  DISTINGUISHED  TEACHER  AWARD 


Would  you  like  to  nominate 
a distinguished  teacher? 

Distinguished  teachers  are  those  who  demonstrate  exceptional 
commitment  to  students  and  to  their  programs  and  whose  teaching 
skills  are  above  average.  They  also  demonstrate  leadership  in  their 
schools  and/or  the  college  and  in  related  work  with  their  professions  or 
in  the  community. 

For  more  information  or  nominations  forms,  contact  one  of  the 
following  committee  members: 


2004  Award  Winner  - Marlene  Zister ext.  3926 

2003  Award  Winner  - Titia  Taylor ext.  3392 

♦^‘ihool  of  Liberal  & Media  Studies  - Paul  Scott ext.  3496 

School  of  Business  - Larry  Drew ext.  3739 

School  of  Engineering  & Information  Tech.  - Liz  Stacey ext.  3253 

School  of  Health  & Community  Services  - Elizabeth  McNair... ext.391 3 

School  of  Trades  & Apprenticeship  - Jim  Daniel ext.  3829 

Chair:  PD  - Edith  Torbay ext.  3381 


Nominations  open  on  January  9,  2006 
Nominations  close  on  February  24,  2006 


iLl/ii  Griffith  UNIVERSITY 

Queensland,  Australia 


Meet  a Griffith  representative  and  discover  what  study 
opportunities  are  available  for  you  at  Griffith  University. 

Griffith  University  is  one  of  Australia’s  most  progressive, 
innovative  and  dynamic  universities.  Established  in 
1971,  Griffith  has  recently  established  an  articulation 
partnership  with  Conestoga  College.  Strategically  located 
in  Australia’s  fastest  growing  region  - the  flourishing 
Brisbane-Gold  Coast  corridor.  Griffith  is  a five-campus 
university  with  more  than  3200  staff  and  34,000  students, 
including  7000  international  students. 


Articulation  arrangements 

For  a list  of  Conestoga  College  Diploma’s  that  will 
lead  into  one  or  more  of  over  300  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  programs  at  Griffith  University,  please 
visit  www.griffith.edu.au/credit. 


Scholarships 

Scholarships  are  available  each  year  for  students  of 
Conestoga  and  other  Ontario  College  articulation  partner 
institutions.  Applications  must  be  sent  to  KOM  by  1 
October  for  study  in  February  the  following  year,  or  by 
1 March  for  study  in  July.  Selection  criteria  will  include 
academic  merit,  demonstrated  leadership  and  personal 
character, 

A Griffith  representative  will  be  available  to  discuss 
study  opportunities.  Please  contact  KOM  for  further 
information,  details  and  an  application  form. 

KOM  Consultants 
PO  Box  60524 
Mountain  Plaza  Postal  Outlet 
Flamilton,  Ontario  L9C  7N7 
T:  905  318  8200 
E:  info@komconsultants.com 
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Students  will  pay 
if  teachers, 
others  walk 

Teachers  may  strike  and  students  might  suffer. 

Although  it’s  a clever  timing  strategy  by  the  Ontario  Public 
Services  Employees  Union  (OPSEU),  on  behalf  of  teachers,  coun- 
sellors and  librarians,  the  question  of  respect  for  students  must  be 
asked. 

Because  classes  are  still  in  session,  teachers  have  more  of  an  advan- 
tage to  get  what  they’re  looking  for  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  pos- 
sible March  7 strike  date. 

Workload  and  salaries  are  the  issues  in  dispute.  Conestoga  College 
faculty,  counsellors  and  librarians  are  standing  behind  their  union,  with 
members  voting  75  per  cent  on  Feb.  7 in  favour  of  a strike. 

An  80  per  cent  yes-vote  total  across  Ontario  shows  that  union  mem- 
bers mean  business. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  last 
year’s  post-secondary  education 
review  was  that  $87.3  million  was 
to  be  used  to  hire  more  support 
staff  and  teachers  at  all  24  colleges 
across  the  province. 

A letter  sent  to  college  students 
Jan.  10  from  OPSEU,  said  that  money  is  not  being  spent  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Teachers  say  negotiation  results  would  also  benefit  students,  but  that 
might  be  hard  for  students  to  understand  when  they  have  invested  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  an  education  that  is  on  hold. 

For  many  students,  these  precious  weeks  that  are  left  in  this  semes- 
ter make  for  the  last  stretch  before  graduation. 

But  will  these  students  graduate  if  a teacher  strike  takes  place  and 
lasts  the  rest  of  this  school  year? 

Maybe,  maybe  not.  If  they  do  get  their  diploma,  they  probably  won’t 
be  able  to  celebrate  at  a commencement.  Students  may  have  to  wait 
patiently  until  summer  2007  to  walk  the  stage  and  receive  their  parch- 
ment, making  for  a very  long  day  due  to  double  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates. 

-Why  could  all  of  this  become  reality? 

- Because  the  timing  is  right  for  union  members. 

In  1984,  faculty  went  on  strike  for  24  days  and,  in  1989,  a strike  last- 
ed 20  days.  However,  no  school  year  has  been  forfeited  due  to  a strike. 

That  is  not  to  say  it  will  never  happen. 

In  2004,  it  was  around  these  same  months  that  faculties  were  threat- 
ening a strike,  but  negotiations  panned  out  before  picket  signs  were 
flailed. 

Pressure  lingers  for  deals  to  be  signed,  but  additional  stress  is  put  on 
students. 

Not  only  are  students  worrying  about  marks,  part-time  jobs,  money, 
children,  bills,  health  and  sanity,  but  now  students  are  questioning 
whether  or  not  this  school  year  will  end  with  success  or  be  delayed  due 
to  a situation  they  cannot  control. 

If  faculty,  coun.sellors  and  librarians  have  only  the  best  interest  in 
mind  for  the  college  system  and  for  students,  they  should  stop  to  think 
about  the  con.sequences  for  students  if  a strike  takes  place. 

Union  members  should  stop  to  think  about  why  they  are  here  in  the  first 
place.  Students  are  the  heart  of  what  makes  this  college  system  go  round. 


Letters  are  welcome 

Spoke  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  Letters  should  be  signed  and  include  the  name 
and  telephone  number  of  the  writer.  Writers  will  be 
contacted  for  verification. 

No  unsigned  letters  will  be  published. 

Letters  should  be  no  longer  than  500  words. 
Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  any  letter 
for  publication. 

Address  correspondence  to: 

The  Editor,  Spoke,  299  Doon  Valley  Dr., 

Room  4B14,  Kitchener,  Ont., 

N2G  4M4 


...  will  these 
students  graduate  ...? 
No. 
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Union,  management  must  get  serious 


Ironically  enough,  the  fact  80  per 
cent  of  college  faculty  in  Ontario 
voted  in  favour  of  a strike  will 
probably  prevent  one.  I know  it 
sounds  bizarre,  but  if  you  think 
about  it,  it  makes  sense. 

Look  at  it  this  way,  if  only  50 
per  cent  of  faculty  voted  in  favour 
of  a strike,  management  wouldn’t 
think  faculty  was  serious  and 
wouldn’t  work  toward  a resolu- 
tion under  the  assumption  a strike 
wouldn’t  happen  anyway.  And 
that  would  probably  cause  a 
strike  as  no  bargaining  would 
occur. 

But  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
faculty  in  Ontario  ever  in  favour  of  a 
strike,  it  sends  a clear  message  to 
management  that  faculty  are  serious. 
Now,  that’s  not  to  say  all  of  faculty’s 
wants  and  desires  should  be  met,  but 
it  will  at  least  get  the  ball  rolling  on 
some  serious  negotiations. 

The  Rae  Review  has  determined 
some  of  the  needs  of  post-second- 
ary education  in  Ontario.  A lack  of 
support  for  faculty  is  one  of  the 
issues  identified  and  now  what  has 
to  be  determined  is  how  the  col- 
leges will  meet  this  need.  And 
that’s  one  of  the  college  faculty’s 
reasons  for  the  potential  strike. 


According  to  Walter  Boettger, 
president  of  Local  237  which  rep- 
resents faculty  at  Conestoga,  fac- 
ulty have  found  over  the  years  the 
support  they  received  from  sup- 
port staff  in  the  colleges  has 
diminished  while  the  number  of 
students  they  teach,  on  average, 
has  gone  up. 


A lack  of  support 
for  faculty  is  one 
of  the  issues  identified 
and  now  what  has 
to  be  determined 
is  how  the  colleges  will 
meet  this  need. 


Obviously,  that  equates  to  more 
time  spent  on  the  job  and  less 
quality  education  for  us  as  stu- 
dents. So,  if  you’re  worried  about 


a strike  know  the  high  percentage 
of  faculty  voting  in  favour  of  one 
will  probably  prevent  it  and  that 
college  faculty  are  concerned  with 
the  present  and  future  of  educa- 
tion in  Ontario. 

Boettger  said  Conestoga  does- 
n’t have  as  much  of  an  issue  with 
the  high  student-to-professor 
ratio  as  other  schools,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  there  isn’t  a prob- 
lem in  some  of  the  programs  at 
our  college  and  in  other  colleges 
in  Ontario. 

One  simple  way  to  make  up  for  the 
low  ratio  of  faculty  compared  to  stu- 
dents is  to  hire  more  faculty  to  assist 
with  teaching  and  marking.  It’s  sim- 
ple to  say,  but  harder  to  do.  In  order 
to  pay  for  those  additional  faculty 
and  fund  other  college  expenditures 
the  premier  of  Ontario,  Dalton 
McGuinty,  plans  to  increase  the  cost 
of  post-secondary  education. 

With  the  increase  in  tuition  col- 
leges will  have  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  classes  and  provide 
financial  assistance.  It’s  a good 
news,  bad  news  scenario  for  stu- 
dents who  should  know  within  a 
few  weeks  how  much  tuition  will 
rise.  Hopefully  the  tuition  knife 
won’t  cut  too  deep. 
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Restaurant’s  service  doesn’t  satisfy 


A friend  of  mine  had  made  reser- 
vations for  his  girlfriend’s  30th 
birthday  at  a cosy  little  restaurant 
in  Waterloo  on  Jan.  2 1 . 

The  reservation  for  10  people 
was  to  be  a surprise  for  his  girl- 
friend. What  was  actually  in  store 
for  us  was  a surpri.se,  but  not  of  the 
variety  that  brings  smiles  and 
laughter  (at  least  not  right  away). 

Every  table  at  the  restaurant  was 
taken,  except  the  one  re.served  for 
us.  becau.se  as  it  turned  out,  there 
would  be  entertainment  that 
evening. 

The  30th  birthday  surprise  start- 
ed without  a hitch,  as  the  birthday 
girl  entered  and  was  shocked  to  see 
her  friends  already  there.  We 
ordered  drinks  (after  waiting  for 
the  better  part  of  20  minutes,  but 
let’s  not  be  petty),  mingled,  and 
peru.sed  the  menu  my  mainstream 
mind  couldn’t  quite  wrap  itself 
around. 

Despite  the  already-full  house, 
more  and  more  people  arrived  and 
.somehow  melted  into  the  crowd. 

Our  table  was  two  people  short.  It 
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wasn’t  long  before  the  restaurant 
manager  approached  my  friend  to 
tell  him  she  would  be  removing 
one  of  our  tables  to  add  on  to 
another  group. 

But,  instead  of  taking  the  table  no 
one  was  sitting  at  (it  was  .so  incon- 
veniently at  the  other  end  of  our 
grouping),  she  requested  that  we 
move  down  a few  seats,  so  she 
could  take  the  table  closest  to  her. 

After  some  clumsy  shifting  of 
drinks,  purses  and  jackets  and  care- 
ful seat  planning,  we  were 
rearranged  and  back  to  socializing 
and  perusing. 

My  boyfriend,  our  mutual  friend, 
and  I ordered  some  appetizers  as 
our  meals,  because  we  had  other 
engagements  and  couldn’t  afford  to 


wait  for  full  meals  to  be  prepared 
and  .served  for  eight  people. 

This  triggered  the  .surpri.se.  The 
.second  one.  The  one  that  would 
upset  everyone  from  the  common 
restaurant  goer  to  the  most  upscale 
patron.  And  especially  someone 
celebrating  a birthday. 

It  wasn’t  instantaneous.  It  took 
the  manager  a few  minutes  before 
she  pulled  my  friend  aside.  This 
was  serious.  It  reminded  me  of 
breaking  the  rules  in  grade  school 
and  being  pulled  away  from  the 
group  by  my  teacher  to  be  humili- 
ated in  front  of  the  class  and  ulti- 
mately sent  to  the  corner. 

The  noise  of  the  restaurant  was 
too  loud  to  understand  what  was 
being  .said,  but  the  audio  wasn’t 
needed.  The  stern  looks  exchanged 
between  my  friend  and  the  manag- 
er and  the  arm  motions  said  every- 
thing. 

The  news  wasn’t  only  bad,  but 
rude.  Because  we  were  short  two 
people  and  because  everyone  did 
not  order  a full  meal,  the  manager 
told  my  friend  that  she  would  be 


charging  each  of  us  $1.5  in  addition 
to  our  bill.  This  was  after  .she  guilt- 
tripped  him  about  how  she  had 
been  turning  customers  away  ail 
night  (apparently  because  of  our 
group). 

What  we  did  next  was  the  only 
appropriate  thing  to  do.  We  had 
many  options,  but  none  of  them 
were  as  perfectly  reOective  of  the 
situation  as  walking  out. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  waitresses 
and  even  the  manager,  we  all  paid 
for  our  drinks,  gathered  our  acces- 
sories and  shuffled  out  the  door. 

Thanks  to  my  friend’s  quick 
thinking,  we  got  a private  room  at 
the  restaurant  he  works  at  in  down- 
town Kitchener  with  great  food, 
drinks  and  conversation.  We  man- 
aged to  laugh  about  what  happened 
after  realizing  the  night  wasn’t  a 
total  loss. 

Regardless,  it  was  pretty  unbe- 
lievable to  encounter  someone  who 
was  clearly  so  money-hungry,  she 
lost  business  because  she  wanted  to 
make  an  extra  buck  ...  or  15. 

Unless  there  are  signs  posted  in 


an  establishment  warning  cus- 
tomers of  a surcharge  if  they  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  restaurant, 
there  cannot  be  a surcharge  magi- 
cally added  to  one’s  bill  for  the 
sake  of  having  more  cash  in  your 
pocket  at  the  end  of  a night. 

There  were  no  signs  at  the  restau- 
rant. 

We  could  have  stayed  and  called 
the  manager  on  her  faux  pas, 
enjoyed  some  cuisine  and  enter- 
tainment, but  where’s  the  fun  in 
that  when  you  know  you’re  not 
welcome  .somewhere. 

In  hindsight,  it  was  almost  a 
blessing  to  have  been  indirectly 
asked  to  leave  the  restaurant. 
Where  we  ended  up  was  much 
more  personal  and  inviting.  We  cre- 
ated our  own  atmosphere  and  had 
an  entire  level  to  ourselves. 

1 wish  I could  have  at  least  tasted 
the  food  I had  ordered,  so  I could 
decide  whether  or  not  to  return  to 
the  restaurant  based  on  the  cuisine 
and  not  the  service. 

But  then  again,  no  appetizer  is 
worth  $25-plus  to  this  student. 


Canadian  culture  is  better  than  U.S.  culture 


It  really  is  the  little  things  in  life 
that  make  home  feel  like  home. 

Technically,  my  home  is 
Hamilton.  Originally,  I am  from 
Flamborough.  Currently,  my 
address  is  in  Grimsby,  and  tem- 
porarily, for  school,  I live  in 
Kitchener.  No  matter  how  I add  it 
up,  my  home  is,  and  always  has 
been,  Ontario. 

However,  for  most  of  2005,  I 
lived  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  This 
city  is  the  only  place  I have  lived 
that  I would  never,  ever  call  home. 
Moving  to  Lincoln  is  not  the  typi- 
cal move  to  the  United  States  for  a 
Canadian.  Nebraska  is  probably  on 
the  bottom  of  most  peoples’  lists  of 
states  to  live  in,  down  there  with 
Wyoming  or  Oregon. 

Despite  the  obvious  political  and 
social  differences  between  Canada 
and  the  U.S.,  it  was  the  small  things 
about  home  that  I missed.  Of 
course,  I am  in  no  way  comparing 
Canada  to  the  U.S.,  rather  I am 
comparing  Ontario  to  Nebraska. 

The  first  “little  thing”  I missed 
from  home  was  something  most 
Ontarians  can  emphasize  with,  Tim 
Hortons  coffee.  In  my  daily  life, 
the  morning  just  isn’t  the  morning 
without  my  Timmies.  I’ve  never 
been  a big  fan  of  home-brewed  cof- 
fee, so  when  I realized  I would 
have  to  survive  without  Hortons,  I 
gave  up  the  beverage  altogether. 

While  on  the  topic  of  hot  bever- 
ages, Nebraska  also  lacks  my 
favourite  brand  of  tea,  Tetley.  I 
^ean  the  Lipton’s  brew  is  fine  for  a 
"small  vacation,  however,  a whole 
year  of  it  will  turn  even  the  Queen 
of  England  off  tea. 

For  those  of  you  who  prefer  iced 
tea,  expect  the  worst  if  you  ever 
travel  to  Lincoln.  Iced  tea  in 
Nebraska  is  simply  cold  tea.  If  you 
want  a taste  of  this  “iced  tea,”  the 
recipe  is  simple.  First  brew  a warm 
cup  of  tea,  then  let  it  sit  in  the 
refrigerator  for  about  four  hours. 

I also  advise  beer  drinkers  to 
never  order  any  Molson  or  Labatt 
products  in  Nebraska,  unless  you 
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are  willing  to  pay  premium  prices. 
Compared  to  U.S.  beer,  that  is 
exactly  what  our  beer  is,  premium. 
Whatever  that  water  is  that  they  put 
in  those  cans,  it  certainly  doesn’t 
taste  like  the  beer  we’ve  grown  up 
on.  Hence,  I was  often  faced  with 
the  ultimate  beer  drinker’s  dilem- 
ma, either  drink  watered  down,  yet 
inexpensive  beer,  or  pay  the  extra 
money  for  the  good  stuff.  More 
times  than  not,  I shelled  out  the 
extra  cash  to  drink  real  beer. 

When  looking  for  snacks  to  go 
with  your  beverage  in  Lincoln,  you 
can  forget  about  ketchup  or  dill 
pickle  potato  chips.  Apparently 
these  two  flavours  are  exclusively 
Canadian.  However,  Nebraska  does 
have  a typical  variety  -of  regular, 
barbecue  and  salt  and  vinegar  chips 
to  choose  from. 

As  I continue  to  rant  on  about  the 
little  annoyances  in  Nebraska,  I am 
reminded  of  another  little  problem 
I had  while  in  Lincoln.  This 
reminder  comes  to  me  as  I type  this 
article,  in  the  form  of  the  red  squig- 
gly lines  under  such  words  as 
coloured,  favourite  and  flavour.  As 
hard  as  I tried  while  in  Nebraska,  I 
just  couldn’t  live  with  the  lack  of 
the  letter  U in  their  vocabulary. 

In  my  opinion,  grammatically 
speaking,  the  U is  a key  letter  in 
every  word  it  is  used  in.  Another 
“Canadian”  letter  that  gets  the  shaft 
in  Nebraska  is  the  Q. 

For  example,  I worked  in  an 
office  in  Lincoln,  and  after  two 
weeks  it  was  finally  pay  day. 
However,  when  it  was  time  to 
receive  my  “cheque,”  I got  a 
“check”  instead.  Talk  about  taking 
the  entire  flavour  out  of  a word. 

Once  the  weather  got  colder  in 


Lincoln,  it  was  time  for  me  to  break 
out  the  old  touque.  Once  again  I felt 
isolated  from  everyone  else.  You 
see,  in  Nebraska  they  don’t  wear 
touques,  they  wear  “winter  hats.” 

Despite  the  fact  it  is  the  same 
thing,  I was  often  insulted  for  call- 
ing it  a touque.  I,  a Canadian,  was 
being  told  what  to  call  my  winter 
clothing.  Last  time  I checked  the 
only  people  who  should  be  correct- 
ing Canadians  on  the  facts  about 
winter  are  the  Inuit  from  the  north- 
ern territories.  What  does  someone 
from  Lincoln,  Nebraska  know 
about  winter  in  the  first  place? 

Oh  yeah,  toboggans  do  not  exist 
either  in  Lincoln,  they’re  called 
sleds.  Personally,  I don’t  even 
know  why  they  have  “sleds”  in 
Nebraska  in  the  first  place.  As  far 
as  I could  see,  they  didn’t  even 
have  any  piece  of  land  that  resem- 
bled a hill.  At  least  not  the  hills 
we’re  used  to  here  in  Ontario.  I’d 


pay  big  money  to  see  a Nebraskan 
attempt  to  drive  up  or  down  King 
Road  in  Burlington,  or  ski  down 
one  of  the  slopes  at  Chicopee  in 
Kitchener.  Faced  with  one  of  these 
Ontario  hills,  a Nebraskan  would 
feel  as  out  of  place  as  a priest  at  a 
college  party. 

All  jokes  aside,  the  most  influen- 
tial piece  of  home  that  was  missing 
in  Lincoln,  was  common  Canadian 
courtesy.  For  the  months  I lived  in 
Nebraska,  I often  felt  like  I was  the 
only  person  that  held  a door  open, 
or  shook  a stranger’s  hand.  People 
here  in  Ontario  genuinely  seem 
more  friendly  and  pleasant  than 
those  in  Nebraska. 

For  the  near  year  I was  in  Lincoln, 
I probably  only  met  about  three 
people  I would  even  call  acquain- 
tances. On  the  other  hand,  it  only 
took  me  about  three  weeks  back  at 
Conestoga  College  before  I had 
made  four  times  as  many  friends. 


A sense  of  humour  seems  to  be 
another  typical  Canadian  charac- 
teristic that  is  absent  from  the 
Nebraska  culture.  I was  often 
frowned  upon  for  making  “inap- 
propriate” jokes,  that  most 
Ontarians  would  find  quite  accept- 
able and  entertaining.  I think 
Nebraskans  need  to  lighten  up, 
learn  how  to  take  a joke  at  their 
own  expense  and  realize  that  it  is 
simply  that,  a joke. 

When  my  time  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  was  up,  I couldn’t  wait  to 
come  home.  As  the  old  saying 
goes,  you  don’t  know  what  you’ve 
got  until  it’s  gone,  and  that  is  exact- 
ly how  I felt  about  my  home.  Until 
I left  Ontario,  1 had  no  idea  how 
much  I missed  the  little  things  such 
as  Tim  Hortons,  Much  Music,  The 
Tragically  Hip,  Molson  Canadian 
beer,  CTV  News  with  Lloyd 
Robertson,  the  game  of  hockey  and 
even  the  metric  system. 


The  Conestoga 
Dining  Room 
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Training  students  are  proud  to  offer  delicious  four 
course  lunches  and  dinners. 

Lunch:  Tuesday  to  Friday  @ 11:45  am  $8.95 
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* excluding  specials 
Licensed  by  A.G.C.O 

RESERVATIONS  REQUIRED 
Call:  (519)885-0501  to  book. 
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News 


February  is  a month  to  honour  black  history 


(Internet  photo) 


Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  his  wife  Coretta  Scott  King  were  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  After  her  husband’s 
assassination,  Coretta  kept  his  work  and  message  alive. 


Bv  PAIGE  HILTON 
and  JANET  MORRIS 


February  mark.s  the  beginning  of 
Black  History  Month,  an  annual 
celebration  that  has  existed  since 
1926. 

This  tradition  started  as  Negro 
History  Week  and  evolved  to  span 
all  of  February  as  Black  History 
Month. 

Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  launched 
Negro  History  Week  as  an  initiative 
to  bring  national  attention  to  the 
contributions  of  black  people 
throughout  American  history. 

He  originally  chose  the  second 
week  in  February  in  honour  of  the 
birthdays  of  black  supporters 
Frederick  Douglas  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  scholar  from  Harvard  was 
the  son  of  former  slaves  and  noted 
in  his  studies  that  history  books 
largely  ignored  black  Americans, 
and  when  blacks  did  figure  into  the 
picture,  it  was  in  ways  that  reflect- 


ed an  inferior  social  position  they 
were  assigned  at  the  time. 

This  month  is  a time  to  recognize 
and  reflect  on  the  many  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  of  black 
Canadians,  who,  throughout  histo- 
ry, have  done  so  much  to  help  make 
Canada  culturally  diverse. 

The  government  website 
www.canadianheritage.gc.ca  pro- 
vides interesting  information  about 
the  history  of  Africans  in  Canada. 
According  to  the  site,  Mathieu  Da 
Costa  arrived  on  the  shores  of  what 
would  later  become  Canada  with 
French  explorers.  Da  Costa  was  of 
African  heritage  and  a free  man, 
and  worked  as  an  interpreter  for  the 
explorers. 

According  to  wikipedia.org,  slav- 
ery in  the  United  States  was  not 
abolished  until  1865,  much  later 
than  in  Canada  - slavery  existed 
here  from  1628,  was  abolished  by 
Upper  Canada  in  1793,  and  then, 
according  to 

canadianheritage.gc.ca,  was  abol- 
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ished  in  the  British  empire  in 
1833. 

Often  slaves  who  escaped  from 
the  United  States  would  travel  to 
Canada  via  the  Underground 
Railroad,  a network  of  hidden 
passages  and  tunnels,  with  the 
help  of  people  working  to  stop 
slavery. 

In  1858  alone,  nearly  800  free 
black  people  left  San  Francisco  for 
a new  life  on  Vancouver  Island,  try- 
ing to  escape  the  oppressive  racial 
conditions  in  the  American  city. 

Rosa  Parks  and  Coretta  Scott 
King  were  two  influential  women 
during  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 
in  the  United  States. 

Sadly,  both  have  recently  died  - 
Parks,  on  Oct.  24,  2005  and  King, 
the  wife  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
on  Jan.  30,  2006. 

The  site  www.achievement.org 
features  biographies  on  both  Parks 
and  King. 

Parks  was  the  woman  who 
refused  to  give  up  her  seat  on  a 
bus  to  a white  man  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  she 
lived  with  her  husband.  She  was 
involved  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  and  the  inci- 
dent on  the  bus  sparked  a 382-day 
boycott  of  the  bus  company. 

Because  of  the  national  attention 
called  to  the  issue  by  the  boycott, 
the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
ordinance  under  which  she  had 
been  fined  on  the  bus,  and  out- 
lawed segregation  on  public  transit. 

Parks  went  on  to  work  in  govern- 
ment and  received  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  in  1 996  and  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  in 
1999. 

In  1977,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  founded  the  Rosa  and 
Raymond  Parks  Institute  for  Self- 
Development,  which  sponsors 
annual  summer  programs  for 
teenagers. 

Rosa  Parks  was  the  first  woman 
in  American  history  to  lie  in  state  at 
the  Capitol,  which  is  a right  usual- 
ly reserved  for  presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Coretta  Scott  King  married  her 
husband  in  1953  and  had  already 
become  involved  in  the  early  Civil 
Rights  Movement.  She  graduated 
from  college  with  a BA  in  music 
and  education  but  went  on  to 
become  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  preacher’s  wives  in  histo- 
ry- 

After  Dr.  King’s  assassination  in 
1968,  Coretta  built  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Center  for 
Nonviolent  Social  Change  and 
also  led  the  campaign  to  have  her 
husband’s  birthday.  Jan.  15, 
declared  a national  holiday  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  now  cele- 
brated in  more  than  100  countries. 

These  are  only  two  of  many 
people  who  worked  in  the  Civil- 
Rights  Movement.  w 

Sylma  Fletcher,  publisher  of 
Kitchener-based  Link 

Newsmagazine,  reflected  on  the 
death  of  Coretta  Scott  King  and 
said  King’s  legacy  will  ensure  the 
work  her  husband  was  known  for 
lives  on. 

“She  was  a strong  woman  who 
was  able  to  embody  and  maintain 
the  fight  for  equality,  recognition 
and  growth  and  her  husband’s  • 
dream,”  said  Fletcher.  “Maybe  an 
era  is  completed  with  the  departure 
of  Rosa  Parks  and  now  Coretta.” 
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Feature 


Handbags  are  must-have  items  . 


(Photo  by  Denise  Muller) 


Kaz  Zvanietajs,  owner  of  Dude,  makes  all  her  handbags  herself.  She  has  a hand  in  the  entire 
process  of  making  the  bag  — from  cutting  out  the  pattern  to  placing  the  final  product  on  the  self. 


By  DENISE  MULLER 

A few  hundred  years  (500  actual- 
ly) after  purses  were  considered  a 
status  symbol,  the  everyday  neces- 
sity has  once  again  reached  that 
level  in  society. 

The  handbags  of  the  1500s  were 
embroidered  and  bejeweled,  and 
the  more  elaborate  the  draw-string 
bag,  the  richer  its  owner  was  seen 
to  be  (and  usually  was). 

"People  are  really  (crazy)  about 
the  luxury  bag,"  said  Kaz 
Zvanietajs,  owner  of  Dude  on  8 
Duke  St.  E.  in  Kitchener.  "It's  kind 
of  nice  to  see  that  that's  coming 
back." 

Zvanietajs  said  she  thinks  every- 
one should  have  at  least  one  or  two 
timeless  handbags  that  are  really 
well  made  and  long  lasting. 

"I  think  that  kind  of  a trend  is 
coming  from  people's  desire  to 
emulate  celebrities,"  she  said.  "We 
don't  make  enough  money,  but  we 
have  that  little  accessory  that  says  I 
look  like  I can." 

Zvanietajs  used  to  have  a busi- 
ness in  Toronto,  but  she  took 
almost  three  years  off  to  have  chil- 
dren. In  2004,  she  decided  to  move 
to  Kitchener  and  open  up  shop  here 
( more  so  for  the  kids  than  the  busi- 
ness). 

She  said  she  has  always  been 
interested  in  fashion,  design  and 
constructing  things.  But  she  didn't 
want  to  go  into  clothing  because 
that  industry  is  so  big  and  she 
wanted  something  that  wasn't 
body-size  specific. 

Chris  Schweig,  owner  of 
Clutches  Handbags  and 
Accessories  on  150  King  St.  W.,  in 
Kitchener,  said  purses  are  one  of 
the  best  accessories  a woman  can 
have. 

"We  are  all  vain  as  a race,” 
Schweig  said.  “We  all  don't  want 
to  leave  the  house  looking  goofy.” 


Schweig,  who  was  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  a software  company,  decid- 
ed he  wanted  his  own  business  but 
didn't  know  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

"Build  it  and  make  them  come, 
instead  of  going  to  pitch  them,”  he 
said. 

He  decided  on  a handbag  store 
after  doing  some  market  research 
and  found  that  clothing  and  shoe 
stores  incur  a lot  of  costs  because 
of  the  various  sizes  that  have  to  be 
stocked.  Schweig  has  now  been  in 
business  since  October  2004. 

He  said  he  loves  bags,  as  an 
accessory  for  women. 

"Unfortunately,  since  I've  opened 
this  place,  I don’t  get  that  nice, 
pleasurable  feeling  a man  gets 
when  an  attractive  woman  in  his 
eyes  walks  by  and  he  gets  to  take  in 
her  beauty,”  he  said.  “I  take  in  the 
whole  package,  but  then  I’m  imme- 
diately looking  at  her  purse  - her 
purse,  her  necklaces,  her  acces- 
sories, her  belt  - everything  she’s 
wearing.” 

He  said  purses  are  one  of  the  best 
accessories  for  both  dressing  up  or 
down  an  outfit. 

"You  can  go  crazy  with  the  bag 
and  suddenly  you  look  crazy  and 
then  you  can  go  conservative  with 
the  bag  and  really  look  conserva- 
tive.” 

He  said  the  women  who  are  real- 
ly into  handbags  could  care  less 
about  practicality. 

“The  women  who  really,  really, 
really  like  bags  will  buy  probably 
10  bags  per  year  - two  per  season, 
plus  one  that’s  probably  an  every- 
day type  thing.” 

Zvanietajs  said,  “It’s  the  kind  of 
thing  women  are  obsessed  with  and 
are  particular  about,  myself  includ- 
ed.” 

But,  she  said,  retail  in  Kitchener 
surprised  her. 

“For  the  population  of  Kitchener, 
and  for  the  amount  of  young  people 


that  are  around  here.  I’m  surprised 
that  so  many  people  still  shop  in 
malls,”  she  said.  “That’s  a little 
depressing.”' 

Because  of  that,  Zvanietajs  said 
she  can’t  depend  on  retail  to  pay  all 
the  bills. 

“When  it’s  good,  it’s  great.  And 
when  it’s  not,  then  we  focus  on 
other  things.” 

Zvanietajs  does  fashion  and 
accessory  shows  in  both  Kitchener 
and  Toronto  when  business  isn’t 
great. 

Schweig  said  women  are  looking 
for  bigger  bags,  ones  with  more 
compartments,  long  straps  that 
really  keep  the  purse  on  the  shoul- 
der, closures  and  feet  (the  little 
metal  prongs  mounted  to  the  bot- 
tom of  some  purses  to  keep  them 
clean  and  dry). 

“The  chunkier  kind  of  look  is 
really  popular  right  now  and  they 
want  the  bag  to  close  and  I think 
that  might  be  a sign  of  the  times.” 

Zvanietajs  said  handbags  have  to 
be  functional  and  transition  well 
because  there  are  a lot  of  occasions 
in  the  day-to-day  life. 

“I  think  it’s  like  the  winter  coat. 


You  have  to  have  something  for 
every  occasion  and  it’s  something 
you  can  use  every  day,”  she  said. 

“So  you  have  to  have  the  one  you 
can  take  to  work,  and  you  have  to 
have  the  one  you  can  take  when 
you  go  out  with  the  girls,  out  on  a 
date  or  out  with  the  kids.” 

For  the  most  part,  purses  aren’t 
just  a necessity,  they’re  an  accesso- 
ry. 

“It’s  fun  and  you’re  not  breaking 
the  bank  most  of  the  time,”  she 
said. 

Schweig  said  the  way  women 
dress  doesn’t  facilitate  putting  your 
keys  in  your  front  pocket  and  your 
wallet  in  your  back. 

“It’s  not  just  a dull  purse  anymore 
and  it’s  not  your  leather  for  five 
years.” 

Phillip  Smith,  manager  of 
Bentley  Leather  Inc.  in  Conestoga 
Mall,  said  purses  are  popular 
because  they  cater  to  women’s 
lifestyles  and  tastes. 

“The  way  people  are,  with  carry- 
ing ID,  money,  cash,  everything  but 
the  kitchen  sink  and  in  some  cases 
I’ve  seen  the  kitchen  sink  pretty 
much  in  there,”  Smith  said.  “They 


want  something  that  can  carry  what 
they  need  and  at  the  same  time 
something  that  looks  good.” 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
handbag? 

Schweig  said  people  want  really 
funky  bags  in  both  colour  and  style. 

“Because  bags  are  so  hot  right 
now,  and  there  are  so  many  styles 
that  have  been  out  over  the  years, 
people  aren’t  accepting  these 
generically  plain  styles  any 
longer,”  he  said.  “Nobody,  as  a 
woman,  wants  to  walk  down  the 
street  and  see  someone  with  the 
same  thing  as  them.” 

Zvanietajs  said  there  are  a lot  of 
niche  markets  opening  up  right 
now,  especially  for  diaper  bags, 
laptop  bags  and  yoga  mat  bags. 

“The  more  places  we  go,  the 
more  specific  bags  and  accessories 
will  become,”  she  said. 

“(Women)  are  not  happy  carrying 
around  the  little  Pooh  bear  diaper 
bags  anymore.  They  want  some- 
thing that  reflects  their  style  - they 
don’t  want  to  look  like  their  kid.” 

Smith  said  straw  and  crochet 
purses  are  really  big. 

“A  number  of  people  want  some- 
thing a little  larger  because  they 
have  to  fit  in  a lot  of  stuff  for  their 
families  and  kids,”  he  said. 

Schweig  gets  his  handbags  from 
various  manufacturers,  like  Guess 
and  Matt  and  Nat.  His  prices  vary 
from  $20  to  $300,  but,  he  said, 
most  purses  are  $30  to  $ 1 20. 

Purses  at  Bentley  range  anywhere 
from  $20  to  $60,  while  older  mea~ 
chandise  is  usually  $10  to  $20.  * 

Zvanietajs,  on  the  other  hand, 
designs  and  makes  all  her  own 
handbags.  Her  prices  start  at  $50 
and  can  go  to  $225.  But,  she  said, 
most  purses  and  handbags  are 
under  $100  although  the  specialty 
bags  are  more. 

She  said  all  her  bags  are  made  of 
durable  vinyl  and  upholstery  mate- 
rials, and  if  something  does  go 
wrong,  she  will  fix  the  bag  if  it  is 
brought  in.  Also,  she  can  personal- 
ize some  bags  at  no  extra  cost,  as 
long  as  the  personalizing  isn’t  too 
extensive. 


(Photo  by  Denise  Muller) 

Philip  Smith,  manager  at  Bentey  Leather  Inc.,  said  purses  are 
something  that  are  easily  visible  and  accent  a woman’s  wardrobe. 
He  said  some  women  are  now  looking  into  larger  purses  as 
makeshift  diaper  bags. 


(Photo  by  Denise  Muller) 

Chris  Schweig,  owner  of  Clutches  Handbags  and  Accessories,  said 
purses  were  never  really  his  thing.  But  he  has  more  freedom  in  this 
market,  because  he  has  products  for  women  of  all  ages  and  types. 
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Louise 


(Photo  by  Kristin  Grifferty) 

Student  and  ski  racer  Laura  Grifferty  checks  out  the  mountain 
conditions  while  participating  in  Toshiba’s  Breath  of  Life 
Challenge.  This  is  just  one  event  that  is  held  in  Lake  Louise,  Atla. 


we 

Need 
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Lake 

^ By  KRISTIN  GRIFFERTY 

The  crisp  cool  air  surges  through 
my  lungs  as  I shield  my  eyes  from 
the  sun  and  step  outside.  My  feet  are 
warm  in  my  UGG  boots,  but  crunch 
like  I am  walking  across  peanut 
shells  as  1 cross  the  snow.  Bundled 
in  my  warmest  fleece  and  wool,  1 
look  before  me  and  ,see  a vast  lake, 
frozen  but  smooth  as  a mirror.  In  the 
di.stance,  I can  clearly  see  mountain 
after  mountain  capped  with  a light 
powdery  snow,  giving  the  illusion  of 
a valley  of  a winter  wonderland.  It’s 
as  though  1 have  stepped  out  into  a 
snow  globe,  and  was  placed 
among.st  all  its  perfection.  But  in 
reality,  1 have  just  walked  outside 
my  hotel  in  Lake  Louise.  Atla. 

Lake  Louise  is  a small  town  nes- 
tled in  Banff  National  Park  that  is 
growing  in  popularity.  While  the  city 
itself  has  a population  of  just  500 
people,  more  than  three  million  peo- 
ple visit  Lake  Louise  each  year. 

Located  approximately  two  hours 
from  the  Calgary  airport.  Lake 
Loui,se  has  become  a popular 
choice  for  tourists  year-round. 

Quintin  Winks,  the  manager  of 
media  relations  for  Lake  Louise 
and  Banff,  can't  say  enough  about 
the  area  in  which  he  has  lived  for 
more  than  two  years.  After  working 
as  a reporter  in  Jasper  he  heard 
about  the  position  opening  up  in 
the  Banff/Lake  Louise  area  and 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
such  a beautiful  place. 

Winks  said  there  are  several  main 
attractions  at  Lake  Louise,  none 
which  should  be  skipped.  “In  win- 
ter, the  main  attraction  would  be 
the  Lake  Louise  ski  resort,  the  ice 
carving  competition  and  the  cross- 
country skiing,”  said  Winks. 
“People  also  go  to  Lake  Louise  for 
a little  pampering  at  the  spas  and 
restaurants  in  some  of  the  elegant 
hotels  in  the  area.” 

The  Lake  Louise  Mountain  is 
always  busy  with  exciting  events 
and  races.  Having  been  home  to 
events  like  the  Men’s  and  Women’s 
World  Cup  Downhill  and  Super-G, 
visitors,  athletes  and  spectators 
come  from  all  over  the  world  to  use 
this  mountain  which  reaches 
almost  900  feet  in  height.  The 
mountain  consists  of  1 1 3 runs  and 
back  bowls,  in  beginner,  intermedi- 
ate and  advanced  skill  levels. 

The  longest  run  is  eight  kilome- 
tres in  length  and  provides  chair- 
lifts that  can  transport  almost 
20,000  people  in  Just  one  hour. 


offers  something  for  everyone 


Lcs.sons,  daycare  and  guaranteed 
skiing  is  available  from  early 
November  to  mid  May. 

Lake  Louise  Mountain,  or  “the 
Lake”  as  the  locals  call  it,  has  con- 
sistently been  voted  number  1 for 
scenery  and  value  in  North 
America  by  Skiing  Magazine. 

Lake  Louise  plays  host  to  many 
special  events,  most  notably,  the 
Toshiba  Breath  of  Life  Challenge,  a 
charity  event  which  is  the  reason  1 
visit  the  mountain  once  a year.  The 
invitational  is  a fundraiser  for  cys- 
tic fibrosis  and  has  been  held  at 
Lake  Louise  for  the  past  22  years. 
Former  Crazy  Canuck  and  creator 
of  the  Breath  of  Life  Challenge 
Ken  Read  said  that  Lake  Loui.se  is 
his  favourite  venue  for  the  event. 
“This  event  takes  place  in  five  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  Lake  Louise  is  by 
far,  my  favourite  to  visit,”  he  said. 

Not  being  a skier  myself,  1 can 
testify  that  Lake  Louise  has  much 
more  to  offer  than  just  incredible 
powdery  slopes. 

Activities  are  available  for  every 
tourist  that  comes  to  visit  Lake 
Louise.  Dog  sledding,  hot  springs, 
ice  fishing,  snowshoeing  and  sleigh 
riding  are  just  a handful  of  activi- 
ties that  can  keep  any  tourist  happy. 

If  the  sheer  beauty  and  majestic 
landscapes  don’t  draw  you  out  of 
your  hotel  room,  then  the  opportuni- 
ty to  see  wildlife  might  be  the  ticket. 

Lake  Louise  not  only  has  500 
human  residents,  but  it  is  also  home 
to  a bevy  of  wildlife  such  as  eagles^ 
elk,  deer,  big  horn  sheep,  moose, 
coyotes  and  bears. 

If  winter  is  not  the  season  for  you. 
Winks  suggests  some  of  the  more 
popular  summertime  activities. 
“During  the  summer,  the  scenery, 
hiking,  and,  of  course,  the  lake 
itself  would  be  reason  enough  to 
come  visit,”  Winks  said.  “Summer 
is  definitely  the  busiest  of  seasons 
for  Banff  National  Park.” 

If  you’re  a traveller  who  opts  not 
to  play  tourist,  and  you  want  to  take 
a stab  at  what  the  locals  are  partic- 
ipating in.  Winks  has  a few  sugges- 
tions. “Lake  Loui.se  has  many  hid- 
den spots.  In  the  summer,  there  is  a 
fantastic  mountain  bike  trail  that  is 
a closely  guarded  secret,”  Winks 
explains.  “There  are  countless 
rock-climbing  routes  and  stellar 
hikes  and  no  doubt  those  who  live 
here  are  privy  to  numerous  secrets 
that  I don’t  even  know  about.” 

If  you’re  wondering  where  to  stay 
during  your  time  in  this  diamond  in 
the  wilderness,  let  me  make  one 


recommendation.  The  Fairmont 
Chateau  Lake  Louise  is  the  place  to 
be  if  you  want  the  highest  c|uality 
of  .service  and  comfort. 

The  Chateau  has  numerous  restau- 
rants, bars  and  delicatessens  to  whet 
your  appetite.  Danielle  Norland, 
fomter  resident  of  Georgetown,  ON, 
moved  to  Lake  Louise  to  work  at  the 
Chateau  two  years  ago,  and  hasn’t 
been  home  since. 

“Not  only  is  it  an  amazing  place 
to  live,  but  working  here  with  the 
other  staff  and  managers  from 
hotels  all  over,  has  been  great,”  said 
Norland.  “People  here  are  very  laid 
back  and  friendly.  We  work  hard 
but  we  play  even  harder.” 

Michaud  Garneau,  who  used  to 
work  at  the  neighbouring  Fairmont 
Banff  Springs  Hotel,  said  although 
Banff  is  beautiful,  he  always  loved 
coming  down  to  Lake  Louise  to 
shop  in  the  village  and  hike  around 
the  lake  and  Victoria  Glacier.  “The 
slopes  at  Lake  Louise  Mountain  are 
awesome,”  Garneau  said.  “Lake 
Loui.se  Village  is  cool  too,  because 
there  are  tons  of  little  shops  where 
you  can  find  cool  snowboarding 
(and  skiing)  gear  that  you  can’t  get 
anywhere  else.” 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a skier, 
hiker  or  spa  goer.  Lake  Louise  has 
something  to  offer  even  the  laziest 
traveller.  And  I can  attest  to  what 
Wink  said,  when  he  declared,  “It’s 
not  famous  for  no  reason.” 


(Photo  by  Kristin  Grifferty) 

The  Victoria  Glaciers  at  Lake  Louise,  Atla.  is  a beautiful  spot  to 
hike  and  explore  while  visiting  the  Fairmont  Chateau  Lake  Louise. 
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Travel 


Travelling  abroad  with  a purpose 


10  different  countries,  10  chances  to  make  a difference 


By  KRISTIN  GRIFFERTY 

Backpacking  through  Europe, 
sunbathing  on  the  beaches  in 
Australia,  or  working  in  the 
Rockies.  These  are  some  of  the 
more  common  decisions  that  stu- 
dents tend  to  make  upon  graduating 
from  their  post-.secondary  institu- 
tion. However,  the  possibilities  to 
travel  and  gain  experience  in  the 
world  stretch  much  farther  than 
these  popular  hangouts. 

Volunteering  abroad  is  something 
that  many  individuals  know  little  or 
nothing  about.  Perhaps  organiza- 
tions come  to  mind  like  Peace 
Corps  and  Habitat  for  Humanity.  ‘ 
Students  need  to  know  that  they 
have  options  when  it  comes  to 
lending  a helping  hand  across  the 
globe  to  people  who  need  it  most, 
and  Cross  Cultural  Solutions  (CSS) 
is  a company  that  does  just  that. 

CSS  is  a non-profit  organization 
that  is  dedicated  to  making  a posi- 
tive change  in  communities  around 
the  world.  Founded  in  1995  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  CSS  operates 
volunteer  and  intern  programs  in 
10  different  countries.  Executive 
director  and  founding  creator  of 
CSS,  Steve  Rosenthal,  has  helped 
more  than  10,000  participants  vol- 
unteer abroad,  year-round. 
Rosenthal  said  he  wanted  to  create 
something  that’s  short  term,  but 
still  meaningful. 

The  duration  of  the  journey  can 
last  between  one  and  12  weeks, 
with  programs  in  Brazil,  China, 
Costa  Rica,  Ghana,  Guatemala, 
India,  Peru,  Russia,  Tanzania  and 
Thailand.  Many  of  those  who  vol- 
unteer can’t  help  but  go  back  to 
more  and  more  countries,  lending 
their  services  to  the  community  in 
need. 

Cassandra  Solderitsch  is  a pro- 
gram manager  with  CSS  and  for- 
mer volunteer.  She  has  an  extensive 
background  and  love  for  travelling, 
but  has  visited  Ayacucho  and  Lima 
as  a CSS  volunteer.  Solderitsch 


said  the  experience  of  volunteering 
abroad  is  memorable  and  worth- 
while as  well  as  inspirational.  “I 
think  that  there  is  a global  impor- 
tance to  experience  other  cultures 
besides  our  own,”  said  Solderitsch. 
"The  memories  I have  of  my  time 
volunteering  (with  CSS)  still  sits 
with  me  today.” 

Solderistch  went  to  work  for  CSS 
in  September  2005  because  her 
need  to  do  work  of  substance  was 
far  greater  than  staying  in  her  pre- 
vious career  in  the  field  of  banking. 

When  asked  about  her  volunteer 
experiences,  she  said  she  can 
remember  every  day  as  though  it 
was  yesterday. 

“When  I did  my  'first  volunteer 
placement  in  Ayacucho,  I worked 
at  an  orphanage  in  the 
mornings,  and  helped 
out  at  a medical  centre 
in  the  afternoon,” 
explained  Solderitsch. 

“Part  of  my  responsi- 
bilities were  basically 
just  giving  the  kids 
adult  attention,  which 
the  kids  weren’t  use  to 
having.  The  kids  would 
run  to  you  when  you 
walked  into  the  class- 
room and  soak  up  every 
word  you  said,  which 
made  it  feel  that  much 
more  rewarding.” 

CSS  workers  are  asked  what  area 
interests  them  and  basically  get  to 
choose  between  social  services, 
education  or  health  care.  Some  of 
the  jobs  include  teaching  English, 
working  with  people  affected  by 
HIV/AIDS,  caring  for  people  with 


di.sabilities,  caring  for  infants  and 
children  and  observing  and  assist- 
ing local  medical  professionals. 

While  staying  in  the  host  country, 
CSS  provides  all  the  basic  necessi- 
ties to  work  and  live  in  a safe  and 
healthy  environment.  A home-base 
structure  is  used  to  house  the  team 
of  volunteers,  where  rooms,  meals 
and  stories  are  most  often  shared. 
All  diets  such  as  vegetarianism  and 
lactose-intolerant  are  accommodat- 
ed and  local  cuisine  is  often  pre- 
pared. Bottled  water  is  a staple  for 
the  volunteers,  as  well  as  a medical 
hospital  with  expert  English-speak- 
ing medical  staff  and  complete 
medical  insurance.  In-country  staff 
and  volunteers  provide  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  airport,  as  well 


as  to  and  from  your  volunteer 
placement.  Solderitsch  speaks 
highly  of  this  staff,  saying  that  she 
came  to  know  her  support  staff  as 
family. 

“Your  country  directors  act  like 
temporary  parents,”  said 


Solderitsch.  “The  will  stay  up  with 
you  when  you  are  sick,  and  ask 
about  where  you  are  going  and 
what  you  are  doing  to  make  sure 
you  are  staying  safe.” 

Solderitsch  said  all  programs  and 
locations  are  chosen  because  of 
safety  and  connections  with  the 
community.  “We  make  sure  each 
placement  is  safe  for  a woman  trav- 
elling alone,  and  I mean,  that  is  a 
good  indication  that  you  will  be 
fine.” 

Senior  manager  of  communica- 
tions and  CSS  spokeswoman  Kam 
Santos  can’t  say  enough  about  the 
organization  that  she  works  for  and 
has  volunteered  for  in  the  past. 
“You’re  basically  creating  experi- 
ences for  people,”  Santos  said. 

“And  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  it  feels  pretty 
good.”  Santos  explained 
the  importance  of  safety 
and  how  they  choose  the 
countries  in  which  they 
have  placements.  “We 
choose  spots  where  the 
political  climate  is 
good,”  she  said.  “We  do 
everything  possible, 
including  listening  to 
the  department  of  state 
when  necessary.” 

Santos  said  the  aver- 
age age  for  volunteers 
ranges  from  23  years 
old  to  28  years  old.  CSS  has  had 
families  with  small  children  as 
well  as  seniors  participate  in  the 
program,  as  well  as  people  with 
disabilities.  CSS  just  welcomed 
their  first  wheelchair  participant 
who  worked  in  Peru  for  several 


weeks,  and  is  already  looking  at 
another  program.  “This  is  not 
roughing  it,”  Santos  said.  “But 
you  need  an  open  mind  and  will- 
ingness to  give  yourself  in  order 
to  get  the  most  from  it.” 

CSS  is  a recognized  leader  when 
it  comes  to  volunteer  programs  and 
has  been  reported  on  by  CNN,  the 
New  York  Times,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Toronto  Star. 

So  what  is  stopping  students  from 
signing  up  right  away?  CSS  runs 
entirely  on  volunteer  contributions 
and  donations,  and  the  price  can 
sometimes  be  pretty  hefty.  There  is 
a base  fee  of  $2,389  for  two  weeks, 
which  doesn’t  include  air  fare.  For 
residents  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
tax  deductible,  but  not  for  residents 
of  any  other  country. 

Each  additional  week  past  the 
two-week  base  is  $261  or  $37  a 
day.  CSS  also  does  not  cover  the 
costs  of  immunizations  or  obtain- 
ing a visa,  or  even  the  cost  of  long 
distance  calls  and  Internet  time. 
Some  of  the  things  the  fee  does 
cover  are  local  phone  calls,  travel 
medical  insurance  and  emergency 
evacuation  insurance,  a safe  place 
to  live,  meals  and  transportation. 
CSS  recommends  fundraising,  for 
the  trip  and  making  small  payments 
well  in  advance. 

Solderitsch  said  more  than  half  of 
the  volunteers  fundraise  and  find 
no  difficulty  in  raising  the  money. 

If  the  cost  is  something  you 
think  you  can  manage,  Santos  and 
Solderitsch  both  agree  that  it  is 
something  you  can’t  pass  up. 

Solderitsch  said  the  reverse  cul- 
ture shock  upon  returning  home 
was  worse  than  anything  she 
thought  would  happen  over  there. 

“The  community  where  I 
worked  had  become  my  new 
home,  and  when  I left,  I was  truly 
homesick.”  Santos  agreed  and 
said,  “Nothing  prepares  you  for 
being  there.  You  can  never  regret 
a volunteer  experience.” 

For  more  information,  visit 
wwwcrossculturalsolutions.org. 


WHERE  YOU  CAN  GO 


Cross-Cultural  Solutions  operates  in  the  following 
10  countries: 

Volta  Region  - Ghana 

Arusha  and  Kilimanjaro  - Tanzania 

Xi'an  - China 

Bangkok  and  Trang  - Thailand 

New  Delhi  and  Dharamsala  (Himalayas)  - India 

Yarolavl  - Russia 

Salvador  - Brazil 

Lima  and  Ayacucho  - Peru 

Guatemala  City  - Guatemala 

San  Carlos  and  Cartago  - Costa  Rica 


(Photo  by  Benjamin  Richmond) 

Valentine’s  Day  safety  message 

Steph  Burchill,  left,  and  Heather  Chartrand  volunteer  at  a 
Planned  Parenthood  and  ACCKWA  Valentine’s  Day  display  pro- 
moting safe  sex.  The  booth  was  set  up  in  the  B-wing. 


Career  Services 

T-  Servwes  AvaUabU:  To  You 

•Oiiilne  Job  Postings 
• R^um^  and  Cbver  Lottor 

CrWgues 

• 

•Mock  Interview  Appointtnents 

• Employment  Resources 

• Labour  Market  Information 

Your  1st  Step  To  Employment  Success! ! 

• Campus  Job  Fairs  March  1 5 & 

1 6,  2006  ^ 

To  schedule  and  appointment  wBh  rite 

Career  Services  Offer  Call 

519)  748-5220  ext3340 
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, Have  a *fun-due*  party! 

^ By  JANET  MORRIS  with  tondue,  the  pot  to  contain  the  fundraise  the  fondue  funds  so  the  EZ 


(Photo  by  Janet  Morris) 

Fondue  is  an  interactive  dinner  idea  where  many  hands  make 
light  work. 


Kraft  dinner  is  boring  and  who 
wants  to  keep  having  the  same  old 
frozen  pizzas  all  the  time? 

Don’t  deny  your  interest  in  spic- 
ing up  your  usual  menu  of  fish 
sticks  and  canned  soup. 

One  of  the  best  dinner  ideas  ever 
to  come  out  of  Switzerland  is  fon- 
due. It’s  a simple  way  to  feed  a 
small  crowd  while  broadening  your 
mealtime  horizons. 

However,  I must  warn  you,  it  may 
lead  to  an  overabundance  of  fun 
and  vegetable  fights. 

Fondue  was  originally  created 
out  of  necessity,  not  by  design, 
back  in  the  days  when  all  breads 
and  cheeses  were  made  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  to  last  during  winter 
months.  Both  the  bread  and  cheese 
would  become  very  hard  over  time 
and  the  Swiss  found  that  if  the 
cheese  was  heated  with  wine  over  a 
fire  it  would  soften  and  become 
edible. 

It  was  also  desirable  to  huddle 
around  a warm  hearth  on  cold 
nights  for  a hot  meal. 

Most  people  I know  don’t  own 
the  paraphernalia  that  goes  along 


chee.se,  methyl  hydrate  (the  fuel  to 
keep  the  fondue  hot)  and  the  skew- 
ers used  to  spear  the  food  for  dip- 
ping. Not  to  fear.  Your  parents 
probably  have  a set  kicking  around 
in  the  garage  or  basement  some- 
where and  you  can  borrow  theirs. 


“If  you  drop  your  meat, 
you  have  to  kiss  everyone 
at  the  table.  This  is  not 
meant  to  be  a meal  for 
uptight  people  with 
perfectly  white  table- 
cloths. It  will,  and  should, 
get  messy.” 

Melanie  Schnarr, 
fatulue  party  hostess 


The  methyl  hydrate  is  about 
$2.50  and  can  be  purchased  at 
hardware  stores. 

You’ll  need  this  for  the  fire  under 
the  fondue  pot  to  keep  the  cheeses 
or  chocolate  warm  and  melted. 

Get  your  friends  together  to 


expen.ses  can  be  shared. 

Next  you’ll  need  to  take  a trip  to 
the  grocery  store  to  buy  the  "fon- 
dumental”  ingredients  consisting 
of  veggies,  boneless  chicken 
breasts  or  steak  pieces  and  the  all 
important  cheeses. 

1 lound  a package  of  premixed 
blended  cheeses  made  especially 
lor  londues,  consisting  of  cmmcn- 
tal,  gruyere  and  Swiss.  It  was  very 
affordable  at  $6.99. 

These  cheeses  are  preferred  over 
others  for  fondue  because  of  their 
creamy  consistency  and  aromatic 
qualities. 

As  a team  they  taste  pretty  damn 
good  too.  Also  combined  with  the 
cheeses  arc  white  wine  and  Hour. 

Don’t  worry,  this  meal  can  still  be 
eaten  by  children  as  any  alcohol  is 
burned  off  by  the  heat. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  a dessert 
fondue  as  well,  make  sure  you  pick 
up  some  chocolate  and  fruit. 

When  preparing  the  vegetables, 
cheese  and  meat  you  will  need  the 
help  of  many  other  people,  friends 
are  preferred,  but  little  brothers  and 
si.sters  work  just  as  well. 

This  will  rhost  likely  be  a time  of 
organized  chaos,  wine  opening, 
vegetables  everywhere  and  cheese 
smelling. 

Many  hands  make  light  work. 
Take  note  of  the  person! s)  who 
aren’t  as  keen  to  help  with  the  food 
preparation  and  delegate  them  to 
clean  up  afterwards. 

Once  the  cheese  has  warmed  up 
to  a smooth  and  creamy  texture  it’s 
time  to  gather  round  the  old  fondue 
pot  and  start  dipping. 

There  is  some  etiquette  involved 
in  this  type  of  meal.  I like  to  call  it 
the  fon-dos  and  don’ts. 

First,  do  try  every  combination 
possible,  don’t  drink  more  than  two 
glasses  of  wine  before  dinner  and 
don’t  fondle  another’s  fondue 
skewer. 

At  a -recent  dinner  party  I asked 
some  of  the  guests  to  discuss  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  the 
fon-don’ts. 

Dan  Machan,  a construction 
worker  from  Kitchener,  said  you 
have  to  be  careful  when  eating 


with  a crowd. 

“Skewers  are  for  vegetables  and 
cheese  and  are  not  to  be  used  for 
stabbing  people.” 

Melanie  Schnarr,  a student- 
teacher  from  London  and  the  host 
of  the  party,  said  spilling  food  has 
its  consequences. 


“Stick  fights  in  the  pot  are 
a fon-don’t  and  when 
reaching  across  the  table 
fon-don’t  drip  on  other 
people’s  plates.” 

Joel  Young, 

newfound fondue  connoisseur 


“If  you  drop  your  meat,  you  have 
to  kiss  everyone  at  the  table,”  she 
said.  “This  is  not  meant  to  be  a for- 
mal meal  for  uptight  people  with 
perfectly  white  tablecloths.  It  will, 
and  should,  get  messy.” 

Joel  Young,  a graduate  student 
from  Toronto,  said  the  meal  was 
ouey  gouey  delicious  but  you  have 
to  watch  for  too  many  people  dip- 
ping at  once. 

“Stick  fights  in  the  pot  are  a fon- 
don’t,  and  when  reaching  across 


the  table  fon-don’t  drip  on  other 
people’s  plates.” 

Everyone  was  pleased  with  the 
way  dinner  turned  out  including 
Rachel  Brown,  a student  from 
Waterloo.  “The  cheese  reminded 
me  of  France  with  its  aromatic 
flavour,”  she  said. 

Laura  Schnarr,  Melanie’s  little 
sister,  said  she  loved  her  first  expe- 
rience eating  fondue. 

“I  can’t  remember  the  last  time  1 
had  something  so  good.” 

When  you  are  done  with  the  main 
course  you  can  clean  out  the  cheese 
from  the  pot  and  start  over  with 
chocolate.  I recommend  strawber- 
ries, pineapple,  kiwi  and  pound 
cake  for  dipping.  For  the  chocolate 
sauce  mix  equal -parts  of  semi- 
sweet chocolate  chunks  with  whip- 
ping cream  and  add  a splash  of  a 
cream-ba,sed  liqueur  such  as 
Kaluah  or  Bailey’s. 

As  long  as  most  people  remain 
civil  during  the  meal,  and  most  of 
the  fondue  ends  up  in  people’s 
mouths,  clean  up  should  be  easy. 

I must  warn  you  to  clean  the  fon- 
due pot  right  away  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  otherwise  you  will  be  sub- 
jected to  intense  amounts  of  pot 
scrubbing  the  next  morning. 

Bon  appetite! 


(Photo  by  Janet  Morris) 


Rachel  Brown  (left)  and  Joel  Young  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
Strawberries,  oranges  and  kiwi  are  excellent  fruit  choices  for 
dipping  in  a creamy  chocolate  bath. 


Tube-Style  televisions  are  on  their  way  out 


By  TOM  KALBFLEISCH 

Buying  a new  television  for  many 
is  a stressful  time.  Besides  the 
stress  of  spending  more  than 
$1,000  on  a new  unit,  there  is  also 
the  question  of  what  type  of  TV  to 
purchase.  In  today’s  world  the 
average  consumer  has  to  choose 
from  three  types  of  televisions,  pic- 
ture tube,  liquid  crystal  display 
(LCD)  and  plasma. 

^’When  a customer  walks  through 
our  door  we  know  they  don’t  know 
all  the  facts  and  we  must  help  them 
with  this  difficult  decision,”  said 
Stu  Gibson,  a customer  service 
associate  at  Gibson  Sound  & 
Vision.  “Once  we  know  what 
they’re  planning  to  do  with  the  tel- 
evision we  can  help  them  purchase 
what  is  best  for  them.” 

The  tube-style  televisions,  the 
ones  that  came  before  plasma  and 
LCD,  are  on  their  way  out.  What 
used  to  be  Gibson  Sound  & 
Vision’s  bread  and  butter  has  faded 


away  into  about  three  or  four  tele- 
visions in  total  in  the  store,  said 
Gibson. 

“Zellers  doesn’t  sell  that  many 
picture  television  units  anymore,” 
said  Amy  Podolsky,  a Zellers  elec- 
tronics sales  associate.  “Customers 
all  head  right  to  our  flat  screen  tel- 
evisions and  really  pay  no  attention 
to  the  heavier,  blockier,  older  pic- 
ture tubes. 

“Prices  at  Zellers  are  set  to  com- 
pete with  places  like  Wal-Mart.  We 
sell  a 20-inch  flat  panel  LCD  tele- 
vision for  only  $599.97,”  said 
Podolsky. 

Zellers’  most  popular  model  is 
the  RCA  flat  screen  32-inch  televi- 
sion, she  said.  She  thinks  $699.99 
is  a reasonable  price  to  pay  for  a 
name  brand  model. 

“The  major  drawback  to  tube 
TVs  is  that  the  technology  that  we 
used  to  have  cannot  reproduce  the 
signals  that  we  have  today,”  Gibson 
said.  “They  simply  cannot  compete 
with  the  newer  technology.” 


Like  the  tube  television  plasma  is 
a phosphor-based  product  and 
gives  the  widest  colour  spectrum. 
This  enables  the  television  to  give  a 
more  movie  likeness  in  the  picture. 

“They’re  called  plasma  TVs 
because  they  use  plasma  gases  to 
excite  the  phosphor  on  the  inside  of 
the  glass  to  give  us  the  picture,” 
said  Gibson.  “It  is  as  simple  as 
that.” 

He  said  the  drawback  to  any 
phosphor-based  TV  is  that  it  can  be 
etched  or  burned.  An  image  can 
bum  itself  into  the  phosphor  if  a 
static  image  is  kept  on  the  display 
for  a long  period  of  time. 

“If  you  are  extremely  fussy  about 
your  TV  and  want  the  best  picture 
quality  you  can  get,  then  go  for 
plasma.  But,  make  sure  that  it  is  a 
named  brand  television  or  else  you 
are  throwing  out  money,”  Gibson 
said.  A LCD  screen  has  a very 
powerful  contrast  ratio,  said 
Gibson.  However,  although  the 
blacks  and  whites  on  a LCD  televi- 


sion are  extremely  sharp,  they  do 
not  have  an  extensive  palette  of 
colours. 

“We  sell  a lot  of  LCD  panel  TVs 
to  businesses  that  like  to  display 
notices,  because  the  TVs  can  hold  a 
static  image  for  such  a long  time.  If 
you’re  looking  for  a small  panel 
TV  to  fit  on  the  wall,  LCD  defi- 
nitely fits  the  bill.” 

The  price  range  of  LCD  televi- 
sions at  Gibson  Sound  & Vision 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  unit.  The 
most  popular  model,  the  40-inch 
panel,  ranges  in  price  from  $3,500 
to  $4,500. 

“When  you  buy  from  us  we  go 
and  set  up  the  television  right  in 
your  home,”  said  Gibson.  “For 
those  who  want  to  hang  a TV  on 
the  wall,  it  costs  a little  extra,  but 
we  will  hang  it  on  your  wall,  make 
the  wires  disappear  and  make  sure 
the  television  fully  works.” 

The  most  popular  product  at 
Gibson  Sound  & Vision  is  any  plas- 
ma television  42  inches  or  larger. 


LCD  display  devices  that  range 
from  37  inches  and  lower  are  the 
next  big  seller  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  make  a smaller  LCD  than  it  is  to 
make  a small  plasma  television. 

“At  Zellers  buying  a television  is 
quite  an  easy  process.  If  you  pur- 
chase a brand  name  such  as  RCA  or 
Toshiba  you’re  guaranteed  a long- 
lasting  TV,”  said  Podolsky.  “But  if 
you  go  with  not  well  known  brand 
names,  which  are  cheaper,  then 
you’re  getting  what  you  pay  for.” 

The  future  of  televisions  are 
devices  that  use  a lot  less  power, 
said  Gibson.  He  said  that  compa- 
nies such  as  Sony  are  looking  at 
ways  to  make  less  power-consum- 
ing sets. 

“There  is  a new  technology  that  is 
coming  out  called  OLED,  which  is 
an  organic  display  device  that  works 
on  very  low  power,”  he  said.  “They 
are  already  used  in  some  camera  and 
cellphones  in  Europe,  more  than  in 
North  America,  because  they  use 
very  little  battery.” 
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Aries 

March  2 1 - 
April  1 9 

W- 

Week  of  February  20,  2006 


Libra 

September  23  - 
October  22 


Don't  slack  off  yet,  Aries,  read- 
ing week  is  almost  here.  Make 
sure  you  get  everything  done 
before  then,  but  take  a few  min- 
utes between  tasks  to  breathe. 
Lucky  day:  2 1 


Look  for  an  old  friend  on  the 
Classmates  or  Highfive  website 
this  week,  Taums.  You  might  be 
surprised  to  find  a lot  has 
changed  in  their  life,  or  maybe 
nothing  has.  Lucky  day:  23 


Just  because  you  don't  under- 
stand something,  Libra,  that's  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  and  push  it 
away.  Perhaps  it's  time  you  broad- 
en your  horizons  and  leam  more 
about  it.  Lucky  day:  23 


Scorpio 

October  23  - 
November  21 


Dream  big  this  week,  Scorpio, 
as  the  sky's  the  limit  for  what  you 
can  achieve  if  you  believe  in 
yourself.  Don't  let  negative  peo- 
ple hold  you  back  on  what  you 
want  to  do.  Lucky  day:  26 


! Gemini 

' ■ i Sagittarius 

1 May  2 1 - June  2 1 

November  22  - 

'/^  December  21 

Are  you  feeling  down,  Gemini? 
You've  got  a lot  to  be  proud  of, 
just  look  at  how  far  you've  come. 
Maybe  it's  the  weather.  Instead  of 
hating  winter,  maybe  it's  time  you 
embrace  it.  Lucky  day:  25 


This  piece  of  paper  sits  in  front 
of  you  and  from  it  you  look  for 
answers,  Sagittarius.  This  week 
you'll  have  to  look  inside  yourself 
for  those  answers.  Maybe  that  is 
the  answer.  Lucky  day:  21 


Cancer 

Capricorn 

June  22  - July  22 

« P December  22  - 

Si«  January  19 

Don't  forget  about  friends  or 
family  this  week.  Cancer,  as 
someone  needs  to  be  cheered  up. 
Just  think  of  all  the  times  they've 
been  there  for  you,  it's  time  to 
give  back.  Lucky  day:  24 


The  clock  is  ticking,  Capricorn, 
and  you  have  a decision  to  make. 
Maybe  it's  about  those  two  people 
who  are  both  interested  in  you  or 
about  another  program  that’s 
caught  your  eye.  Lucky  day:  24 


Aquarius 

January  20- 
February  18 


Are  you  feeling  sassy  this  week, 
Leo?  Maybe  it's  time  you  play 
Strip  Tease  by  Hawksley 
Workman  and  stmt  your  stuff  in 
front  of  your  partner  or  by  your- 
self Either  way,  make  sure  you 
have  a good  time.  Lucky  day:  20 


Virgo 

August  23  - 
September  22 


Do  you  think  your  roommates 
are  bad,  Virgo?  Always  remem- 
ber, things  could  be  worse.  If  it  is 
getting  to  the  point  where  you 
can't  take  it  any  longer,  perhaps 
it's  time  you  start  to  look  for  a 
new  place.  Lucky  day:  26 


Take  a few  minutes  out  of  your 
busy  week  to  notice  your  sur- 
roundings, Aquarius.  How  can 
you  effect  change  on  the  world 
around  you?  Maybe  pick  a piece 
of  trash  off  the  floor  at  school. 
Lucky  day:  26 


Pisces 

February  19- 
March  20 


If  your  birthday  falls  this  week, 
Pisces,  remember  to  look  before 
you  leap,  especially  if  it's  off  a 
roof  and  you  think  there's  a nice 
big  pile  of  snow  for  you  to  land 
on.  Don't  party  too  hard  (or  too 
soft).  Lucky  day:  22 


Brandon  Walker  is  a second-year 
journalism  student  holding  fate 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 


Meth  program  attempts 
to  deter  theft  of  ingredients^ 


By  JESSICA  BLUMENTHAL 

What  do  acetone,  rubbing  and 
isopropyl  alcohol,  iodine,  starter 
fluid,  gas  additives,  drain  cleaner, 
lithium  batteries,  rock  salt,  match- 
books, lye,  paint  thinner,  aluminum 
foil,  glassware,  coffee  filters, 
propane  tanks  and  over-the-counter 
cough,  cold  and  allergy  medicines 
containing  pseudoephedrine  or 
ephedrine  all  have  in  common? 

All  the  above  ingredients  are  what 
a methamphetamine  cook  uses  to 
make  meth.  Speed,  crank  and  ice  are 
the  dmg’s  street  names. 

Pharmacies  in  the  K-W  area  are 
encountering  an  increasing  prob- 
lem with  their  merchandise  being 
stolen  to  make  speed. 

A pharmacist,  who  wanted  to 
remain  anonymous,  said  the  prob- 
lem of  people  stealing  merchandise 
to  make  meth,  which  is  the  most 
extreme  stimulant,  is  more  preva- 
lent in  inner-city  pharmacies. 

His  pharmacy  has  had  merchan- 
dise stolen  to  make  methampheta- 
mine. However,  he  has  noticed  a 
decline  in  products  being  stolen, 
like  Sudafed,  since  implementing  a 
new  program  to  deter  and  inhibit 
cooks  from  stealing. 

The  Meth  Watch  program  started 
in  the  U.S.  to  prohibit  the  illegal 
manufacturing  of  methampheta- 
mine. The  Nonprescription  Drug 
Manufacturers  Association  of 
Canada  (NDMAC)  brought  the 
program  into  Canada  in  Nov.  2004. 

Gerry  Harrington,  the  director  of 
public  affairs  for  NDMAC,'said  the 
program’s  objectives  are  to 
increase  awareness  of  retail 
employees  of  meth  production  and 
how  pioneer  chemicals  are  diverted 


(Photo  by  Jessica  Blumenthal) 


Pharmacists  say  inner  city 
drug  stores  encounter  meth 
cooks  stealing  products,  like 
Sudafed,  to  make  speed. 

from  legal  products  into  the  illegal 
manufacture  of  speed.  The  pro- 
gram was  also  designed  to  promote 
co-operation  between  retailers  and 
police  officers  and  to  reduce  meth 
production  without  disrupting  the 
availability  of  legal  products. 

A long-term  goal  of  the  program  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  meth  labs. 

The  K-W  pharmacist  said  he  had 
to  take  the  test  online  to  get  certifi- 
cation. 

Harrington  said  there  isn’t  the 
same  sense  of  urgency  to  imple- 
ment the  program  in  the  Kitchener 
area.  It’s  unlike  Perth  county, 
which  includes  Stratford,  Listowel, 
Shakespeare  and  Milverton,  where 
the  issue  is  more  front  and  centre. 

“The  response  to  the  Meth  Watch 
program  (by  pharmacies)  is  100 
per  cent  in  British  Columbia.  Once 
you’ve  walked  by  a few  meth 


addicts  people  tend  to  be  more 
respondent,”  said  Harrington. 

Ontario  is  just  in  the  early  phase 
of  the  program. 

Speed  is  an  incredibly  destructive 
drug,  said  Harrington.  Meth  is  one 
of  the  few  drugs  where  brain  dam- 
age can  be  spotted.  It  is  easy  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  impact  of 
something  like  marijuana  to  speed. 
As  a neurotoxin,  meth  damages  the 
nervous  system.  Its  use  can  cause 
dependence  and  addiction,  psy- 
chosis, stroke,  dangerously  high 
body  temperature  and  cardiac 
arrhythmia  (which  is  a deviation  of 
the  heart’s  normal  rhythm). 
Withdrawal  often  results  in  severe 
depression  and  paranoia. 

The  most  efficient  way  to  prevent 
the  demand  for  meth  is  by  educating 
teens.  The  message  to  not  take  drugs 
is  most  effective  when  discussed 
with  kids  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
15.  Parents  need  to  be  educated 
about  the  signs  and  shouldn’t  be 
afraid  to  talk  to  their  kids. 

Harrington  said  society  has  not 
been  able  to  stop  the  demand  for 
speed,  so  educating  pharmacists 
about  the  behaviours  associated 
with  meth,  knowing  purchases  and 
their  combinations  as  well  as 
knowing  community  resources  that 
treat  addicts  a start. 

“There  is  a war  on  drugs  and  it  will 
be  a long-term  goal  needing  hard 
work  to  ensure  there  is  no  demand 
for  meth.  That  includes  major  gov- 
ernment commitment,  awareness 
work  and  supporting  school  educa- 
tion about  dmgs  and  their  effects.” 

Harrington  said  the  critical  part  is 
to  have  more  detailed  evidence- 
based  education  in  the  school  sys- 
tem itself. 


COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER:  Finances 

Are  financial  pressures  creating  stress  for  you?  Is  it  difficult  to  concentrate  on 
studying  because  you’re  not  sure  if  you  can  pay  the  rent  or  buy  groceries  this 
month?  There  are  a number  of  things  you  can  do  to  help  ease  your  financial 
worries. 

If  your  financial  situation  has  changed,  check  with  the  Financial  Aid  office  to  see 
if  you  can  have  your  OSAP  entitlement  reassessed.  They  also  have  information 
on  bursaries.  The  Conestoga  College  bursary  is  available  to  all  students.  There 
may  be  some  other  bursaries  and  scholarships  available  for  students  in  specific 
programs.  Scholarships  and  awards  available  for  students  in  each  program  are 
listed  in  the  Student  Guide  you  received  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Information  can  also  be  found  on  the  College  Website. 

Another  way  to  relieve  the  pressure  is  through  employment.  Ask  at  the  college’s 
Student  Employment  Office  (SCSB,  Room  220)  for  help  finding  part-time  work 
during  the  school  year  or  contract  work  for  the  summer.  Opportunities  for 
employment  may  also  be  available  at  the  college  through  the  work/study 
program,  including  working  as  a peer  tutor.  Service  clubs  and  churches  may  also 
provide  support.  ^ 

If  you’re  having  more  immediate  needs.  Student  Services  can  provide  a limited 
number  of  grocery  vouchers  and  provide  access  to  the  College/CSI-sponsored 
food  bank. 

If  you  would  like  to  discuss  any  of  these  options  or  other  ideas,  please  ask  to 
speak  with  a counsellor  in  Student  Services. 

A Message  from  Student  Services 

Visit  our  website  httDJ/www.conestoaac.on.cafiSD/stservfindex.isD 
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Comic  books  no 


laughing  matter  for  fans 


(Internet  photo) 

The  first  Superman  comic  has  become  iconic,  not  just  in  the 
comic  book  industry,  but  in  pop  culture  in  general. 


There  is  nothing  like  being  drawn 
into  the  story  and  world  of  a good 
book,  or  for  many  people,  a good 
comic  book. 

Comics  have  evolved  over  the 
years,  going  through  stages  of  both 
re-establishing  classic  characters 
and  introducing  new  ones. 
However,  despite  all  of  the 
changes,  the  industry  has  managed 
to  maintain  a large  fan  base  and 
create  heroes  as  well  as  villains 
known  throughout  the  world. 

“The  bulk  of  the  comics  that  are 
popular  now  were  actually  popular 
in  the  ’40s  as  well.  The  Supermans 
and  the  Batmans  came  in  the  ’40s,” 
said  Dave  Kostis,  owner  of  Now 
and  Then  Books.  “They  tend  to  go 
through  periods  of  every  five  to  lO 
years  of  restructuring  the  charac- 
ters to  reflect  modern  times  and 
modern  sensibilities  and  to  move 
their  backgrounds  away  from  wars, 
such  as  Vietnam  that  would  make 
the  characters  much  older.  The  real 
mainstream  comics  are  more  like 
soap  operas  than  complete  fiction. 
They  are  ongoing  series  where  peo- 
ple are  attracted  to  the  supporting 
casts  and  the  milieu  of  it  then  look- 
ing for  a definite  ending  in  it.” 

Kostis  said  Now  and  Then  Books, 
located  at  90  Queen  St.  S.  in 
Kitchener,  is  the  longest  operating 


comic  book  store  in  the  world, 
opening  in  May  1 97 1.  Its  primarily 
focus  is  comic  books,  but  the  store 
also  carries  a lot  of  toys,  action  fig- 
ures, rare  collectibles  and  a few 
role-playing  games  as  well. 

Kostis  said  one  of  the  major 
changes  in  the  comic  industry  is  hav- 
ing one  distributor.  “Now  comics  are 
available  from  one  location,  which  is 
quite  good,  but  it  also  gives  a great 
deal  of  control  to  one  part  of  the 
industry  in  .saying  what  does  and 
doesn’t  get  released,”  he  said. 

Another  change  came  with  the 
emergence  of  graphic  novels.  A 
graphic  novel  is  a collection  of 
comics  in  a book  format.  The  earli- 
est forms  of  graphic  novels  came 
out  in  the  ’70s,  but  over  the  last  few 
years  the  industry  has  put  a lot  of 
focus  toward  this  form  of  comic 
collecting. 

Kostis  believes  there  is  a real 
advantage  to  buying  graphic  novels. 

“It  is  a little  cheaper  than  getting  • 
them  month  to  month  because 
when  you  get  the  monthly  comics, 
the  cover  is  the  most  expensive  part 
and  the  graphic  novel  has  all  the 
content  and  all  the  issues  but  only 
the  one  cover,  so  it  is  a little  cheap- 
er,” he  said.  “But  a lot  of  people 
just  like  the  feeling  of  having  the 
whole  story  in  one  book,  they  don’t 
want  to  come  by  monthly  and  hunt 
down  issues  and  it  means  that  if 


stories  are  good  we  can  have  them 
in  stock  all  the  time.” 

He  said  the  artwork  has  improved 
over  the  years. 

“Comics  have  always  been  art 
heavy,  and  as  a visual  medium,  there 
has  always  been  comics  with  good 
art,  but  the  standard  is  higher  than  it 
used  to  be,”  Kostis  said.  ‘The  end- 
less piles  of  shabbily  drawn  comics 
are  no  longer  coming  out  because 
the  competition  is  a little  too  high 
iind  once  again  graphic  novels  will 
be  available  all  the  time.” 

Kostis  said  for  the  last  1 5 years, 
people  in  the  industry  have  started 
focusing  more  on  the  writing  in 
mainstream  comics. 

“The  reason  the  writer  part  is 
important  now,  first  of  all  it  got  neg- 
lected for  a long  time  and  there  was 
a period  in  the  ’80s  where  people 
rejected  writers  and  said  a story  just 
had  to  be  drawn.  You  can  see  when 
you  look  at  a comic  if  you  like  the 
art,  you  can  tell  immediately,”  he 
said.  “But  if  the  story  is  not  there 
you  are  not  going  to  go  back  to  read- 
ing. So  when  someone  finds  a strong 
writer,  he  sticks  to  them.  A strong 
writer  will  write  for  an  artist  and 
bring  the  best  out  of  an  artist.  But  a 
good  artist  can  seldom  improve  a 
bad  writer  because  the  dialogue  is 
still  hanging  there  cold  and  stale.” 

He  said  the  most  popular  ongoing 
series  as  a whole  is  X-Men. 


“That  is  partially  because  they 
have  seven  to  1 0 books  coming  out 
every  month,  so  as  a whole  they  are 
my  best-selling  books  and  a couple 
of  them  continue  to  get  my  top 
sales,  but  right  now  my  best-selling 
comic  would  be  New  Avengers,” 
Kostis  said. 

The  New  Avengers  is  written  by 
Michael  Bendis,  with  varying  artists 
for  each  storyline.  It  features  char- 
acters such  as  Ironman,  Captain 
America,  Wolverine,  Spiderman, 
Blue  Cage  and  Spiderwoman. 

Kostis  thinks  Bendis  is  a good 
writer. 

“Bendis  is  probably  the  best  dia- 
logue writer  in  comics  and  a better 
dialogue  writer  than  you  will  see  in 
most  films  and  television,”  he  said. 
“The  New  Avengers,  they  are  some 
of  the  most  popular  characters  and 
they  had  some  of  their  most  popu- 
lar artists  working  on  it  as  well.  It 
has  really  helped  sales  a lot  and  the 
stories  are  really  fast  and  fun.” 

He  said  there  are  alternatives  to 
DC  and  Marvel  comics. 

“The  biggest  company  would 
have  to  be  Dark  Horse  comics  and 
they  have  been  around  for  almost 
25  years.  Dark  Horse  comics  tend 
to  be  science  fiction  or  horror, 
occasionally  superhero  stuff,  so  it 
is  not  a big  step  from  the  main- 
stream like  Marvel.” 

Some  Dark  Horse  series  are 
Hellboy,  The  Mask  and  comics 
from  the  Star  Wars  universe. 

Kostis  thinks  it  is  quite  remarkable 
how  recognizable  certain  comic 
book  characters  have  become. 

“Superman  is  one  of  the  most  rec- 
ognizable characters  in  the  world, 
closely  followed  by  Batman,”  he 
said.  “Superman  is  considered  to  be 
as  recognizable  as  Mickey  Mouse, 
Elvis,  Jesus  and  Buddha.  They’re 
considered  to  be  the  most  recogniz- 
able figures  in  the  world.” 

He  said  the  most  expensive  comic 
he  ever  sold  was  Showcase  #1  for 
$1,200. 

“Actually,  I sold  that  as  part  of 
the  money  to  buy  the  store,  so  tech- 
nically I didn’t  own  the  store  yet,” 
Kostis  said.  “It  was  just  part  of  my 
collection  I was  selling,  so  it  would 
be  three  and  a half  years  ago.” 


The  average  new  comic  is  about 
$4.50  to  $4.95  and  comics  that  are 
out  of  print  are  difficult  to  put  a 
price  on. 

“If  a lot  of  people  want  a comic 
and  it’s  harder  to  find,  it’s  worth 
more,”  he  said  “If  it’s  harder  to  find 
in  nice  shape,  the  nicer  shaped  ones 
are  worth  more.  There  are  a number 
of  books  from  the  ’40s  that  are  very 
expensive.  For  the  first  appearance 
of  Superman,  there  is  now  a million 
dollar  offer  out  for  the  best  copy  of 
it  which  would  make  it  by  far  the 
most  valuable  comic  if  someone 
takes  it  up.  But  there  are  a number 
of  comics  which  have  sold  over  the 
$ 10,000  range,  not  a huge  number, 
but  a number  of  them.” 

Kostis  wishes  people  in  the 
comic  industry  would  put  more 
effort  into  writing  complete  and 
finished  stories. 

“When  people  are  writing  some- 
thing like  Spiderman,  they  may  fin- 
ish the  storyline  but  Spiderman  is 
going  to  go  on  and  on.  There  is  no 
ending  to  it  and  I would  like  to  see 
some  of  the  outside  creators  who 
come  in  and  do  the  things  that  they 
are  good  at,  instead  of  coming  in 
and  saying  ‘I  have  always  wanted 
to  do  Batman  since  I was  eight 
years  old,”’  he  said.  “If  we  are  get- 
ting a broader  spectrum  of  writers, 
I would  like  to  see  them  do  a 
broader  spectrum  of  books.” 

He  said  comics  in  the  region  sell 
better  than  most  highly  urbanized 
centres. 

“We  sell  more  comics  per  capita 
than  other  regions  partially  because 
this  store  has  been  here  for  so  long, 
it  has  built  up  a clientele  and  a back- 
ground in  comics  that  most  cities 
this  size  wouldn’t  have,”  Kostis  said. 
“The  two  other  comic  book  stores  in 
this  town  are  both  considered  to  be 
old  comic  stores  as  well.  Most  cities 
with  a store  like  Looking  for  Heroes, 
which  has  been  around  for  25  years, 
or  Carry-on  Comics  & Books,  which 
has  been  around  for  20  years,  would 
be  considered  fantastically  old 
stores.  They  are  both  run  by  previ- 
ous managers  of  this  store.  So  hav- 
ing a store  around  for  a long  time 
gives  a form  of  continuity  to  collect- 
ing that  a lot  of  stores  don’t  have.” 


All  you  may  need  Is  just  a little  extra  .... 


• a little  extra  clarification 


a little  extra  review 


a little  extra  confidence 


• a little  extra  support  and  encouragement 
A Peer  Tutor  can  provide  you  with  a little  extra  assistance 


that  can  make  all  the  difference. 


Applications  are  available  in  Student  Services  (2B04). 


Check  us  out  on  the  College  website 

www.conestogac.on.ca/jsp/stserv/peerservices/index.jsp 
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Sports 


Head-to-head:  World  baseball  tourney  sounds  impressive 

Championship  good  for  the  game  International  tournament  poorly  executecl^ 


Whoever  thought  of  the  World  Baseball 
Classic  2006  should  have  thought  of  it  soon- 
er. 

It’s  the  best  way  for  baseball  players  from 
1 8 countries  to  prove  who's  the  best  country 
of  them  all.  It  also  gets  some  Major  League 
Baseball  (MLB)  stars  ready  for  the  long  and 
tiring  sea.son,  since  some  of  these  players  had 
the  whole  winter  off  to  relax. 

The  fonnat  for  the  baseball  classic  is  very 
interesting  because  each  one  of  the  four 
pools  plays  their  round  I games  in  a different 
part  of  the  world. 

Pool  A (China,  Chinese  Taipei,  Japan  and 
Korea)  play  their  round  I games  between 
March  3-5  at  the  Tokyo  Dome  in  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

This  tournament  will  be  good  for  these 
Asian  teams  that  don’t  have  many  MLB 
players  on  their  rosters.  Except  for  the  few 
well-known  players,  such  as  the  Seattle 
Mariners’  Ichiro  Suzuki  (Japan),  the  San 
Diego  Padres’  Chan  Ho  Park  (Korea)  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers’  Hee-Seop  Choi 
( Korea),  these  teams  are  made  up  of  players 
who  play  in  Chinese,  Japanese  or  Korean 
leagues.  Japan  and  Korea  should  be  the  two 
teams  to  move  on  in  this  pool. 


This  tournament  will  be  good  for 
these  Asians  teams  that  don’t 
have  many  MLB  players  on  their 
rosters. 


Pool  B (Canada,  Mexico,  South  Africa  and 
the  United  States)  plays  their  round  1 games 
between  March  7-10  at  Chase  Field  and 
Scottsdale  Stadium  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

With  the  exception  of  South  Africa,  all 
these  teams  have  talented  MLB  players  on 
their  rosters  and  it  will  make  for  some  excel- 
lent baseball. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  Canada  does 
in  the  tournament  since  over  the  past  five 
years  there  have  been  many  Canadians 
excelling  at  the  MLB  level.  Pittsburgh  Pirates’ 
outfielder  Jason  Bay  won  the  2004  National 
League  (NL)  Rookie  of  the  Year  and  is  expect- 
ed to  play  a big  part  in  the  tournament.  The 
Dodgers’  closer  Eric  Gagne  won  the  2003  NL 
Cy  Young  Award,  but  he  has  declined  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  tournament  because  he  is  recov- 
ering from  an  injury  from  last  season. 

The  U.S.  and  Mexico  will  be  very  compet- 
itive with  skilled  MLB  players  on  each  ros- 
ter. Mexico  has  decent  players,  such  as 
Esteban  Loaiza  (Oakland  Athletics)  and 
Jorge  Cantu  (Tampa  Bay  Devil  Rays),  while 
the  U.S.  is  loaded  with  starting  pitching  with 


Roger  Clemens,  Roy  Halladay,  Dontrelle 
Willis,  Ben  Sheets,  Andy  Pettitte  and  Brad 
Lidge. 

The  U.S.  and  Canada,  with  their  talented 
young  players,  will  be  the  two  teams  to  move 
on  in  this  pool. 

Pool  C (Cuba,  Netherlands,  Panama  and 
Puerto  Rico)  plays  their  round  1 games 
March  7-10  at  the  Hiram  Bithom  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
tournament  and  could  be  one  of  the  teams  in 
the  finals.  They  have  several  talented  super- 
stars,  such  as  Carlos  Delgado  (New  "fork 
Mets)  and  Jose  Vidro  (Washington 
Nationals)  on  the  squad.  Puerto  Rico  and 
Cuba  have  the  best  chances  of  moving  on  to 
round  2. 

Pool  D (Australia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Italy  and  Venezuela)  plays  their  round  1 
games  March  7-10  at  Disney’s  Wide  World 
of  Sports  Field  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Dominican  Republic  and  Venezuela 
have  great  teams  and  they  will  both  move  on 
to  round  2.  The  Dominicans  have  all-star 
players,  such  as  David  Ortiz  (Boston  Red 
Sox),  Albert  Pujols  (St.  Louis  Cardinals)  and 
Vladimir  Guerrero  (Los  Angeles  Angels  of 
Anaheim).  I predict  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  win  the  World  Baseball  Classic. 

Venezuela  has  a young  and  talented  team 
with  Francisco  Rodriguez  (Anaheim)  and 
Miguel  Cabrera  (Florida  Marlins),  which 
should  help  lead  the  team  past  the  first  round. 

Round  2 consists  of  the  top  two  teams  of 
Pool  A and  B playing  at  Angel  Stadium  in 
Anaheim,  Calif  The  top  two  teams  from 
Pool  C and  D play  at  the  Hiram  Bithom  in 
San  Juan.  Round  2 will  last  from  March  12- 
16. 

This  international  baseball  tournament  is 
exactly  what  the  world  needs  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  it  plays  out.  The  tour- 
nament will  not  slow  down  these  players 
who  will  be  starting  their  MLB  seasons  in 
April.  If  anything,  these  players  will  enjoy 
the  tournament  and  will  value  the  baseball 
games  they  will  be  apart  of.  It  will  also  be 
entertaining  to  watch  baseball  being  played 
in  three  different  countries.  The  semifinals 
(March  18)  and  the  final  (March  20)  are  at 
Petco  Park  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 


Imagine  an  international  baseball  tourna- 
ment featuring  the  be.st  players  the  world  has 
to  offer,  being  held  for  the  first  time  ever 
over  the  course  of  17  days,  throughout  North 
America,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  The  com- 
peting players  will  represent  their  home 
countries,  including  Canada,  and  in  the 
process,  showcase  the  game  on  a global 
level.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  tournament, 
an  answer  will  finally  be  provided  as  to 
which  country  has  the  best  baseball  team  on 
Earth. 

Theoretically  it  .sounds  pretty  impressive, 
doesn’t  it?  But  it’s  not  the  theory  I’m  taking 
issue  with,  regarding  the  World  Baseball 
Classic  (WBC),  it’s  the  execution. 

More  specifically,  the  timing  of  when  this 
tournament  will  be  played,  being  just  before 
the  start  of  the  season.  Among  all  of  the 
sports  leagues  in  North  America,  Major 
League  Baseball  (MLB)  has  the  most 
demanding  schedule,  where  162  games 
make  up  a full  season.  For  players  to  begin  a 
season  of  this  magnitude,  they  must  first  get 
back  into  game  shape  through  the  endless 
amount  of  practices  and  exhibition  games 
known  as  spring  training.  And  it  is  this  fact 
which  creates  the  biggest  problem  for  the 
WBC,  regarding  both  the  players  who  will 
participate  and  those  who  won’t. 

While  the  tournament  will  offer  some  of  the 
most  recognizable  baseball  stars  of  the  modem 
era,  such  as  Derek  Jeter,  Pedro  Martinez, 
David  Ortiz  and  Alex  Rodriguez,  it  is  the  play- 
ers who  aren’t  attending  who  are  generating 
the  most  publicity.  Players  like  Randy  Johnson, 
John  Smoltz  as  well  as  Barry  Bonds  are  choos- 
ing team  loyalty  over  patriotism  and  honestly, 
who  can  blame  them?  With  the  average  salary 
in  the  MLB  being  over  the  $2  million  mark,  the 
players  owe  it  to  their  respective  franchises  to 
take  part  in  the  six-week  training  camp. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  frustrating  part 
about  the  WBC  for  both  players  and  critics.  To 
hold  this  event  at  the  beginning  of  March  and 
interrupt  the  team  building  process  established 
in  spring  training  is  inexcusable  for  a tourna- 
ment that  could  be  played  at  anytime  through- 
out the  post-season,  similar  to  the  World 
Hockey  Championship,  oj  right  after  the 
World  Series.  Because  of  this  fact,  many 
Major  League  Baseball  stars  aren’t  taking 
part  and  if  the  WBC  is  unable  to  get  the  best 
athletes  involved  in  this  initiative,  then  why 
bother  to  even  go  through  with  it  at  all? 

The  lack  of  American  interest  in  this  tour- 
nament also  creates  problems  in  the  sport’s 
most  commercial  market,  which  will  work 
out  very  well  for  Puerto  Rico,  who  have  to 
be  the  odds-on  favourite  to  win  the  tourna- 
ment, with  players  like  Carlos  Beltran, 


Jon  Molson 


Opinion 

Carlos  Delgado,  Bernie  Williams  and  pitch- 
ers Javier  Vazquez  and  Roberto  Hernandez. 

Another  concern  is  the  players  who  are 
taking  part  in  this  competitive  event  without 
first  going  through  the  rigors  of  training 
camp.  The  niost  common  criticism  regarding 
spring  training  usually  involves  the  overall 
length,  but  despite  it  lasting  longer  than 
some  might  like,  it  serves  a practical  purpose 
in  getting  the  players  back  into  game  shape. 


The  lack  of  American  interest  in 
the  WBC  also  creates  problems 
in  the  sport’s  most  commercial 
market ... 


Baseball  is  a game  of  acute  accuracy  and 
even  the  most  talented  players  will  have  a dif- 
ficult time  trying  to  meet  expectations  after 
being  off  for  the  last  several  months.  This 
should  be  considered  before  fans  go  out  and 
spend  $60  plus  on  individual  tickets.  With 
overall  ticket  sales  being  lower  than  antici- 
pated, maybe  it  is  already  being  debated. 

Despite  the  MLB’s  attempt  to  sell  the  game 
internationally,  they  risk  doing  even  greater 
damage  if  another  drug  scandal  comes  to  light. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  WBC  all  competing  ath- 
letes will  be  subjected  to  drug  testing,  similar 
to  that  in  the  Olympics  and  in  agreement  with 
the  anti-doping  rules  between  the  MLB  as 
well  as  their  players’  association.  All  it  will 
take  is  one  failed  drug  test  to  overshadow  all  of 
the  benefits  that  could  potentially  come  out  of 
this  tournament.  And  given  the  recent  history 
surrounding  allegations  of  players  using  per- 
formance-enhancing substances,  representa- 
tives in  Major.  League  Baseball  should  be  a lit- 
tle concerned  heading  into  the  WBC. 

International  sports  competitions  create  life- 
long memories  and  moments  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time.  In  order  for  them  to  achieve 
this  status  they  first  must  capture  fan  and  play- 
er interest  as  well  as  put  together  a format 
which  creates  the  desire  to  establish  some 
form  of  tradition.  And  as  far  as  the  first  ever 
World  Baseball  Classic  goes,  all  three  areas 
need  a great  deal  of  improvement  before  this 
international  tournament  can  be  considered 
among  the  elite  worldwide  sporting  events. 


Bored?  Give  one  of  our  many  fitness  classes  a try! 


Mon 

Tues 

Wed 

Thurs 

Judo 

5:00  ~ 5:50pm 

^ 

Latin  Dance 
5:00  ~ 5:50pm 

Variety  Pack 
5:00  - 5:50pm 

Abs  and 
Glutes 

6:00  ~ 6:50pm 

Body  Pump 
5:00  - 5:50pm 

Strength  & Stretch 

6:00  - 6:50pm 

Judo 

8:30  - 1 0:00pm. 

Ice  Hockey,  Ball  Hockey,  Co-ed  Volleyball  and  Co-ed  Soccer 
have  started,  checkout  the  Rec  Centre  boards  or  online  for 
schedule. 


reminder:  to  gain  access  to  any  of  the  facilities  at  the  Rec  Centre  you  must  present  your  student  card  at  the  front  desk 


Free  skating 


By  ADAM  HANNON 

Conestoga  students  can  lace  up 
their  skates  and  hit  the  ice  for  free 
every  Monday. 

Public  skating  is  back,  after  being 
cancelled  at  the  beginning  of 
September  due  to  lack  of  parking 
spaces  and  lack  of  people. 

Paula  Feddema,  the  college’s 
administrative  co-ordinator  of  ath- 
letics and  recreation,  said  all  day- 


“We’re  going  to  try  (offer- 
ing'free  skating)  and 
hopefully  (enough  people 
participate)  to  continue  it.” 

Paula  Feddema.  ' 
administrative  co-ordinator  of 
athletics  and  recreation 


time  rentals  of  the  centre  were  can- 
celled at  the  beginning  of  September 
2005,  to  free  up  parking  spots  for 
students.  This  included  the  public 
skating  and  shinny  hockey  which 
were  being  held  during  the  fall  and 
winter  semesters. 

Feddema  said  during  the  first 


week  of  the  winter  semester  stu- 
dents approached  her  asking  her 
why  the  public  skating  and  shinny 
hockey  had  been  cancelled. 

She  said  the  decision  to  restart 
the  open  skating  was  made  in 
January,  but  it  wasn't  instituted 
until  Feb.  6 because  she  had  to  fig- 
ure out  ice  scheduling,  and  get  the 
approval  of  the  director  of  athletics 
and  recreation,  Paul  Osborne. 

“We’re  going  to  try  it  and  hopeful- 
ly there’s  enough  numbers  to  war- 
rant continuing  it,’’  said  Feddema. 

She  said  live  or  six  students  came 
out  to  the  public  skating  on  Feb.  6. 
She  added  they  would  ideally  like  to 
see  a minimum  of  10  students  out 
each  Monday. 

"We  need  some  numbers  to  con- 
tinue on  with  it,”  said  Feddema. 

The  skating  is  free  to  students  and 
recreation  centre  members,  but  you 
need  your  student  card  or  member- 
ship card  to  get  in.  The  open  skating 
time  is  from  12:30  until  2 p.m. 
Mondays. 

Shinny  hockey  has  also  been  rein- 
troduced, but  only  for  Conestoga 
students.  It  will  run  from  2:30  to  4 
p.m.  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

“Originally,  when  we  first  can- 
celled it  (the  skating),  it  was  down 


March  break  camp 
offers  kids  arts, 
crafts  and  sports 


By  ADAM  HANNON 

Imagine  40  kids  racing  around 
with  badminton  racquets  and 
birdies.  It’s  a recipe  for  disaster. 
However,  if  the  kids  are  in 
Conestoga  College’s  March  break 
camp,  it’s  a recipe  for  fun. 

Marlene  Ford,  athletics  co-ordi- 
nator  at  the  college,  said  the  camp 
has  been  running  at  the  college’s 
recreation  centre  for  about  15 
years. 

She  said  the  camp  is  a good  place 
for  children  to  be  looked  after  in  a 
safe  environment. 

Ford  said  an 
average  of  25  to 
40  children 
attend  the  camp 
each  year. 

She  said  10 
have  registered 
for  this  year’s 
camp  before  the 
advertisements 
were  even  out. 

She  added  that 
they’re  hoping  to 
^^30  to  35  chil- 

at  the  camp  this  year. 

The  camp  is  for  children  aged 
four  to  12,  and  will  be  held  at  the 
Conestoga  College  recreation  cen- 
tre from  March  13  to  17. 

Children  four  to  seven  years  old 
go  to  fun  camp,  which  includes 
activities  such  as  circle  games,  arts 
and  crafts  and  sports. 

Sports  camp  is  for  children  aged 
eight  to  12,  and  involves  activities 
such  as  badminton,  swimming  and 
skating. 

“Right  now  more  children  are 


registered  in  fun  camp,”  said 
Ford.  “But  it  usually  balances 
out.” 

She  said  part-time  staff,  mostly 
high  school  students,  are  hired  for 
the  camps. 

“Sometimes  we’re  lucky  enough 
to  get  some  college  students  from 
the  recreation  and  leisure  and  ECE 
(early  childhood  education)  pro- 
grams,” said  Ford. 

She  said  some  of  the  activities  for 
the  camp  are  planned  weeks  in 
advance,  while  others  are  not 
planned  until  the  staff  are  hired. 

About  one-third  of  the  children 
who  come  to  the 
camp  are  those 
of  faculty,  sup- 
port staff  and 
students,  said 
Ford. 

The  cost  for 
both  camps  is 
$35  per  child  for 
one  day,  or  $125 
per  child  for  the 
week. 

Prices  for  the 
sports  and  games 
camp  including  skating  and  swim- 
ming. 

“We  make  some  money,  but  not  a 
lot,”  she  said. 

“We’re  here  to  make  money,  but 
we’re  also  here  to  provide  a serv- 
ice.” 

There  are  also  camps  held  at  the 
recreation  centre  in  the  summer. 

“The  summer  is  more  elaborate,” 
said  Ford. 

“We  try  to  mix  it  up  each  day, 
because  some  kids  are  there  the 
entire  summer.” 


“We’re  here  to  make 
money,  but  we’re  also 
here  to  provide  a service 
(for  parents  and  kids).” 

Mariene  Ford, 
Conestoga ’s  athletic 
co-ordinator 
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makes  a comeback 


(Photo  by  Adam  Hannon) 

Future  Olympian?  Third-year  mechanical  engineering  technology,  design  and  analysis  student, 

Peggy  Graham,  practises  figure  skating  moves  in  the  recreation  centre. 


to  just  one  or  two  people  a day,” 
said  Paul  Osborne.  “It  just  wasn’t 
viable.” 

He  said  sometimes  weekly  activ- 
ities like  the  public  skating  start 


strong,  with  lots  of  participants,  but 
then  begin  to  drop  off. 

“Recently  we  had  some  requests 
for  it  (the  skating),  and  we  try  to  do 
all  we  can  with  the  recreation  cen- 


tre to  benefit  students,”  said 
Osbome. 

“We’re  here  for  the  students.  If 
they  want  the  skating,  we’re  more 
then  glad  to  offer  that  opportunity.” 


Rangers  get 
doubled-up 

The  Kitchener  Rangers’  Myles 
Applebaum  faces  off  against 
London  Knights  player  Adam 
Perry  at  the  Kitchener 
Auditorium  on  Feb.  12.  London 
beat  the  Rangers  6-3. 

(Photo  by  Steph  Baulk) 


FLOWMASTER- 


GRAND  OPENING 

Of  Our  Muffler  Department 


Jacobs  Sales  and  Service 


1245  Queen’s  Bush  Rd 
Wellesley,  ON  NOB  2T0 
(519)  656-3369  Toll  Free  1-888-888-1254 

Jacobs  Sales  & Service  & Custom  Muffler  Centers  Have  Joined  Forces  To  Bring 
You  The  Best  in  Custom  Designed  Aluminized  or  Stainless  Steel  EXHAUST  Systems  & 
Complete  Replacement  Systems 


Don’t  be  fooled  by  Muffler  Only  war- 
ranties. We  offer  a complete 
Lifetime  Warranty  on  the  FULL 
EXHAUST  SYSTEM  for  as  long  as 
you  own  your  vehicle. 


Full  Collision  Center 
Complete  Auto  Repairs 
Towing 


CATALYTIC  CONVERTERS  FROM  $99.00  INSTALLED 
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Badminton  team  rallies  to  first  place 


By  BRANDON  WALKER 

A man  stands  with  one  foot  in 
front  of  the  other,  front  leg  bent, 
holding  his  racket  straight  in  front 
of  him  while  dangling  a birdie  over 
top,  preparing  to  serve.  His  team- 
mate stands  behind  him,  backing 
him  up.  The  server  stares  into  the 
eyes  of  his  opponent. 

Victor  Ly  fires  the  serve.  It 
whizzes  over  the  net  as  Jun  Kim 
backpedals  a few  steps  and  softly 
returns  it.  Justin  Imbeau,  Ly’s  part- 
ner, dives  to  his  left  and  narrowly 
misses  the  return. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gym, 
Mike  Palmer  stands  alone  on  one 
side  of  the  net  facing  his  two  oppo- 
nents as  he  prepares  to  serve. 

He  spikes  the  birdie  lightning 
quick  over  the  net  to  Katie  Tamas, 
who  reaches  close  to  the  ground 
with  her  racket  to  return  it. 

Palmer  sprints  forward  and  fires 
it  back.  Dennis  Dixon  reaches 


high  above  his  head  to  spike  the 
return. 

This  is  serious  competition 
despite  being  a practice. 

For  the  second  year  in  a row  the 
Conestoga  varsity  badminton  team 
tied  for  first  place  at  the  regional 
championships,  held  at  Humber 
College  Feb.  3 and  4. 

Kim  and  Karina  Olivares  finished 
first  in  mixed  doubles  play.  Pauline 
Kosza  and  Lauren  Bond  finished 
second  in  women’s  doubles  and 
Palmer  placed  third  in  men’s  sin- 
gles. 

Those  players  represented 
Conestoga  at  the  provincial  tourna- 
ment held  at  Seneca  College,  Feb. 
17  and  18. 

,The  coach  of  the  team,  Tony 
Purkis,  said  he  attributes  their  suc- 
cess to  hard  work. 

“(The  players  all  have)  the  will 
to  learn  and  they  listen  really  well 
and  show  up  on  time,”  Purkis 
said. 


“They  love  the  sport.  The  college 
gives  us  two  or  three  hours  a week 
to  practise  but  some  of  our  players 
play  a lot  more  than  that.” 

Purkis  said  the  players  are  really 
excited  about  going  to  the  provin- 
cial tournament. 

“I  feel  like  we’ve  got  a really 
strong  team  this  year,”  he  said, 
adding  the  top  team  that  finishes  at 
provincials  goes  to  the  national 
tournament. 

Last  year  they  tied  for  first  in 
the  regional  tournament  but  did- 
n’t make  it  to  nationals,  Purkis 
said. 

“This  is  the  fifth  year  for  bad- 
minton at  Conestoga  and  to  go 
from  a brand  new  team  all  the  way 
to  first  in  our  region  is  pretty  amaz- 
ing.” 

Purkis  said  he  and  assistant 
coach,  Amanda  Zettel,  are  both 
very  proud  of  what  the  team  has 
accomplished  so  far  and  feel  they’ll 
continue  to  do  well. 


(Photo  by  Brandon  Walker) 

Mike  Palmer  (right)  returns  the  birdie  while  Katie  Tamas  (middle) 
prepares  for  her  next  shot. 


Extramural  hockey  team  puts  forth  shaky  effort 


By  JON  YANEFF 

Not  even  a cardboard  cutout  of 
Don  Cherry  that  they  had  on  the 
bench  for  inspiration  could  help 
Conestoga’s  men’s  extramural 
hockey  team  because  when  things 
went  bad,  it  got  ugly. 

The  team  had  their  worst  tourna- 
ment of  the  year,  losing  both  their 
games  in  the  one-day,  eight-team 
event  by  a combined  total  of  13-3, 
at  the  rec  centre  Feb.  10. 

The  Condors  lost  their  first  game, 
5-1  against  Canadore  College. 
Canadore  won  the  championship 
game,  4-0  against  Niagara  College. 
Canadore  forward  Evan  Barley  led 
the  game  with  two  goals  and  two 
assists. 

“He’s  quick,  came  off  the  boards 
quickly  and  had  a good  shot,  so 
that  goes  a long  way  in  extramural 
hockey,”  said  coach  Todd  Gould. 

Conestoga  fell  behind  4-0  in  the 
first  period  and  never  could  get  it 
together. 

“We  weren’t  skating  enough,” 
said  Condors’  forward  Steve 
Bithell.  “We  were  playing  well  in 
the  second  and  third  periods,  but 
we  just  came  out  flat  in  the  first 
period  and  Canadore  took  advan- 
tage of  that. 

“I  think  odd-man  rushes  killed  us 
because  some  of  our  defensive 
positioning  wasn’t  the  greatest  and 
some  of  our  forwards  weren’t 


back-checking  well.” 

The  Condors’  only  goal  came 
from  forward  Todd  McCauley  and 
it  was  assisted  by  defenceman  Eric 
Bender  and  forward  Steve  Lamb. 

Goaltender  John  Leonard  started 
the  game,  but  was  replaced  by  Ryan 
Collins  after  the  first  period,  after 
allowing  four  goals  (all  within  the 
last  four  minutes  of  the  period).  This 
was  Collins’  first  tournament. 

Gould  said  Collins  was  referred 
to  the  team  by  the  intramural 
league  at  the  college. 

“He’s  been  out  to  a lot  of  prac- 
tices and  he’s  stopped  many  pucks 
for  us,  so  hopefully  he  can  contin- 
ue to  do  so,”  said  Gould. 

He  said  the  Condors’  played 
slightly  better  in  the  second  game, 
but  they  still  lost  8-2  against 
Eanshawe  College.  Fanshawe 
scored  three  goals  in  the  last  two 
minutes  of  the  game.  They  won  the 
consolation  game  4-0  against 
Georgian  College. 

“We  had  a couple  of  really  bad 
bounces,”  he  said.  “One  goal  was 
because  a shot  hit  our  own  player 
and  went  in  our  own  net  and  anoth- 
er one  hit  the  back  of  our  goalie 
(Collins)  and  went  in  the  net.  We 
also  ended  up  getting  in  penalty 
trouble,  never  really  dug  ourselves 
out  of  the  hole  and  Fanshawe  capi- 
talized on  their  opportunities.” 

The  Condors’  goals  came  from 
forward  Luke  Glowick  (assisted  by 


(Photo  by  Jon  Yaneff) 

Condor  forward  Dan  Twomey,  goaltender  John  Leonard  and  defenceman  Eric  Robinson  look  to  a 
cardboard  cutout  of  Don  Cherry  for  inspiration.  The  team  lost  both  games  of  their  Feb.  10  tournament. 


Steve  Lamb)  and  Bithell.  He  played 
in  his  first  tournament,  though  he’s 
practised  with  the  team  all  year. 

Gould  said  the  team  was  missing 
several  players,  such  as  forward 
Chris  Seary,  who  was  sick,  and 
defenceman  Nathan  Dempster, 
who  was  out  with  a hand  injury. 

“We  were  also  missing  four  or  five 
players  due  to  conflicts  in  their  class 
schedules,”  said  Gould.  “Goaltender 
Josh  Gander  has  a co-op  and  now 
lives  back  at  home,  so  it’s  tough  for 


him  to  get  back  here  and  play. 

“It  would  have  been  nice  to  run 
two  tryouts,  so  we  could  have  had 
more  players  on  the  ice  who  would 
be  committed  to  the  tournament 
dates,”  he  said. 

The  three  other  teams  competing 
in  the  tournament  were  St. 
Lawrence  College,  Sheridan 
College  and  Mohawk  College. 

Conestoga  went  1-1  in  the  team’s 
last  tournament  on  Dec.  2. 

The  school  year’s  last  tournament 


will  be  in  Chatham,  which  is  host- 
ed by  St.  Clair  College  March  10. 

Gould  said  he  will  try  to  have 
about  six  practices  before  the  next 
tournament. 

“It  will  be  better  if  we  can  get 
everybody  out  to  the  practices 
because  what  matters  is  the  num- 
bers at  practice,  not  the  number  of 
practices,”  he  said.  “The  hardest 
part  is  getting  a team  to  gel  when 
everyone’s  not  on  the  same  page 
during  a game.” 


(Photo  by  Jon  Yaneff)  (Photo  by  Jon  Yaneff) 

Coach  Todd  Gould  looks  on  with  Don  Cherry  during  the  men’s  extramural  hockey  tournament.  The  Canadore  College’s  goaltender  covers  the  puck.  The  team  won 
one-day  tournament  was  held  at  the  rec  centre  on  Feb.  10.  the  tournament  by  outscoring  opponents  13-1  in  three  games. 


